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[‘‘gou HeD BETJEB TELL MISS SMITH WE ARE WAITING FOR HER!" TaE LAWYER SAID.) 


DEARER THAN GOLD. 


—101— 
CHAPTER III. 


Tuer trim parlour-maid at Fair View be- 
longed to the honse, and was no special re- 
tainer of Mrs. Charteris’, consequently she had 
never seen Dick Granville before, and his 
anxious face made no impression upon her. 
She stood, for a moment, with the door in her 
hand, waiting to see if the arrival was really 
a visitor for Fair View; but she could not 
catch a word of the conversation between the 
two gentlemen. 

Dick had no time for questions. Mr. 
Cameron pounced on him at once. He had 
known young Granville ever since Mr. Char- 
teria adop him, and felt a real interest in 
him, which a little excused the irritable tone 
in which he Cemanded,— 
manta red been wriete o for I mee 

iw you itten to, e 
“% sale got it night. Surel is 
¥ got it to. $. my aunt 
not too offended to see me?” far 








For Mr. Cameron stood between him and 
the gate as though to bar his entrance, and 
~ parlour-maid at that moment shut the 

oor. 

‘* Mrs, Charteris died yesterday.” 

Dick staggered against a lamp-post, 580 
sudden was the news. For years, now, this 
frail life had ttood between him and fortune, 
and yet it came on him asa shock to hear 
that it had passed away. 

“ What was it? ’ 

“General decay. You must have known 
she was in bad health.” 

‘* She bas been in bad health ever since I 
remember her,’ said Dick, simply. ‘I never 
thought that she was worse than usual.” 

‘* Well, it’s no use lamenting over your delay 
now, I su ” gaid the lawyer, quietly ; 
“ bot 1’d have given a good round sum if you 
had been here sooner. I suppose you will atop 


in Hastings to-night? I am at the Dake’s, 
You'd batter put up there, for I have a great 
deal to say to you.” 

Bat when (at the lawyer's request to a 
waiter) the two men had been shown to & 








attempt to commence the conversation. He 
leaned his head on one arm, and looked into 
the fire, which the dalness of the spring 
evening made a welcome friend; but he said 
nothing, and at Jast Dick felt there was some- 
thing ominous in his silence. 

‘* Did my aunt leave any message for me? 
Did she seem hurt at my not coming ?”’ 

‘‘Bhe fancied you resented a letter of hers 
in which she urged that it was time you 
married.” 

“I never resented it. It kept me away 
from her, I confess, but I would have come 
direotly had I got her summons, ’ 

‘She was a strange woman. You lived in 
the same house with her for a good many 
ers Did it ever strike you she was revenge- 
if) ” 

“Never. I thought her a kind, motherly 
creature, The only thing I could never under- 
stand was her ty to Helen. Granted the 
pose girl was erring, a mother might have 
‘orgiven her.”’ 

“ Jast so; bat Mrs. Charteris was not her 
mother.” 

** Not her mother! ” 
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“Wo. iBhe ntarrifd M 
wife’a7?@ith, an@ the ch@dremwere Bopght, 
up dofreg@ird her as their nigthem Sngaligost | 
hoted Helen becanse she grew up the image of 
her dead mother, who years before had. COmS | 
between Mre. Charteris and her lovery “It 
seems your remaining unmarried gave the old 
lady the impression you still cared for Helen, 
and meant to restore the fortane to her when 
it oamejte you.’ 

Dick shook his head. 

“TF am-not so disinterested. If I conld find 
Helen, I would cettle a handsome sum on her 
for her father’s sake; but I own I lore Fiald 
Royal: too cearlyy ever to give it up: I wae 
only a child of sevemewhten I went there firwty 
but ] grew to cate-for-every stone of ita‘old') 
grey walls, 1 dba%thinkT am fond of money, 
bué I'could newertgive opy Field Royal,” 

Mr. Cameron boked tonbled. 


* "Phe will should natibe discussed till after | 
bat, Granvill®we are old fcienda. |, 


the fan eral; 
I can't let wou g0 on in. a foots pavadise, Mra; 
Charteris) bes left Fielt Réyal away ftom. 

on. 
: Dick grewowhite: te Bis’ very lips: Fora 
mowent there whe silénces then: be: sad, 
qnrietly,— 

* Whadhaw shagbne withis?” 

“TF id imiquitens—] think," esid) Mie. 

} Femnishy ; **bhs I atm bound to fell 

yourete was im her ccrnmd\mind, Ske made 
thewwil Heveelf, before I got here>.and- ther | ° 
showed i6t® metsnd asked if\it wasdegeh BY, 


told’ her it waa: legal enough, bat desparately‘). 


unfxir. Site; has passed you over’ utterly, 
and lef everything to, her companion, Mixa 
Smith’? 

Di ckléoked up incredulously: 

‘* Letter estate, her saving, her whole 
property te a.woman she ha@ meyer sev eyes / 
upon six mrwthsago? It is imppssibled” 

Teedawser skin ged bis 5 ‘as 
“ [bietrne, nafortnnstely, 





Mie. Charteris) teipd: 
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| 41 — — her at allj”’ / j 
be But eral?” 
. “If sia@igogs I shall stay arayy It's no af 
ooking at me like that, Mr. Cameron, awe 
na .intertiom.of, trying »towupses, the a: 
shtzll not’ commit Siotad: eonade lds at 
fortune, and ,L_bear no melige to Mra. Char- 
teria; but T won't meet the creature who per. 
snaded her into a deed ag unjast as it was 
hanédeni | 

‘© Mes. Charteris told me her sole reason for 
passing-you over-was ryouwoutd give 
up the property to Mrs. Nairn’ 

‘(She earriéd hatred andi revénge, then, to 
her deathbed If I find given “ittup tonlirs. 
Naim, Helem bawa thousand tinee- morerizht 
toitthan MiasPettonelia Smith Bakd there 
is: something melodramatic about thie very: 


take 


thing overta-Heles,”’ 


nare, Well, she ie not likely ss el 











ct cay 


wae he itself wim, a he ‘or 


Pagani In the terrible depression 
of the first discovery of his loss this seemed 
his only consolation! He owed no one any- 
“thing; and so, like Longfetiow’s village biack- 
mith, could look the whole world iaahe face. 
He had no ties; those cosy bachelor chambers 
contd be given up-at-a-very- brief nettee; and 
then he-eoul@etart even for Fiji or Iceland, if 
either of thosedslands seemed likely to afford 
a field forthic gémius. 

i "ee oa i\ebould be beiter ont 
of E his relations hud got over the 


épend 










: \wishiads vot Mre.. 





‘She: camnetl’” 

‘ She woutt want+to; Bieb do. you x 
there are auy conditions pana 
behucet 7?” 

“ THere are two, Thaft 
Sed Mise Sinivll ns co gown 
and 8 By a 
of it, She may nat Arm 
‘of her iffoome, amd if sie dee’ 

reverts to-you.” . 

“By whish ame Tabotth te. eastern, 

Methaussiah.. She's; 








be plenty of people: 
I Hor a eve ties” ow Me 
ee wi fe ’ * " 
“Gace tf T wall (nots mppmiadiian 
ae up: om that pom. ups yor you 
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was given to strong jikes and dtelikers: “a (ap 


bed» perfect icfarwation for Miss Sanit” 

“'Wito took good vere to tunn iste hemowan 
: ‘ I dow 

“No’* wae the unexpected: : ‘t 
think Misa Smith bas. the: least: idea ot her 
good fortrme: She is ftetting herssif todesth; 
neatly, over her friend's loss, Ste was very 
find-of the old lady.” 

Seupething very like a sneer crested Dick's 


monta, 
 Sheemet Baowit¢; Me; Camersn. Depend 
upon it, Ske for it and scheured for 


it pretty theroughiyi Six ntontha’ flattery 26 
he sepaid by twenty thousand a-yeae-for lifé— 
it's not a bad investment!” 

* You have a right:te be-indigrant, aod U 
think Mra. Char feriactreated.yous 
bet I am quite sure Miss Smittr had no hand 
in it.” 

‘She seema a favourite of yours?” 

‘“*T am sorry for her.”’ 

* Sorry for heel She has Fie ‘Royul and 
& fortene fit for e-duchéss! Sttedoce nc need 
yourp: ty.” 

"Tothiak ehe dose, Can't ‘you see: Gran: 
ville, everyone wil? take up thé sarheides as 
you have? Toe poor girl will le ve¥ diwn‘ as 
& merocnaty udventorses, wherens; I' tegure 
yor, che ie notitidg of the sare,” | 

“Gael 1" repeated Dicks itofttaly, “ Fsup; 
pose she'is five or six and thitty*at the least” 

«I never asked her aga. She may bé'ttrenty 
—ee looks less.’” 

‘A guabing, intptlsive’ c Well! her 
tacsics have not béen-very chiamh,” 

‘You are’ hard on ‘hép, Dick? Ipeent you 
have every reason’ fér annopyanue, bat Miss 
Smith ienot the base*crestire ¢ot tBin ker. 

“ My opinion matters yery lite}e,” said, Dit, 
corte coprnoushys ‘© Twenty thépesd # year 
will a % the paxtof charity'akd edyer'a mntti: 
tae of bins, T° dok’s' eeppeady peopld will 
troabhs their heads totask 4p M Smith 
came by her money; the gre at fant for thera | 
will ba that ete hee ik.” 


\? 
nee 
ae eo maaeeceeemaaial 


She is 
oem IT don’t” 


r 
myself, at Dhave my m 
thank of, Tis will be an amt th bid: t 
them!” 


“« You've never-cost your mother 

for twenty- odd years, and in the course: 

natnre- youd have married, 

would have been miatress of Field Royal. I 
can’t sée WHat Mré. Grahville hes to‘ complain 

of. I don'tsappose you will have to ask her 

to help you's yot've your’ two hundred a-year 

tafe still!” 

Dick kntw his mother tould complain; even 
if she had no jast cause, He knew, tod; he 
would fall ffem’ Hf high place; he’ would’ no 
longer be’ the prosperotrsone of the famity$-he 
Wwonld be-of*almos?’ a's little adconnt as Bob): 

For s ‘montent there came’ before hit a 
picture of fighting his way to fame, of winding 
a fortuas as noble ag shé ofe he Had’ 10%, awd 
of laying it all at a girl's feet, antt witming her 
Aéur lovs ay a téward; thed He canie back to 
practical everyday lite, HedidnorbeHavein 

iffs | Of the two he had ‘bedi most interested 
fa: one hack jiltdd him’ long ago; théeottier, 
after he had saved Het lifé; bad’ nvtzeven 
tronbibd to’send him word’ of her welfars, 
* Tere was’ Very little sleep fer ‘Dick «that 
hight: Wihier the plans of lifetime dre over- 
Gotown, and one Has to bagin erie do°t6 say, 
utthe bRtony ofthe laddép, one feel afmost 
too'ead Thr sleep. 

Dick Granville was no coward Pburof acrid) 
hard workthe wat quite ignorant/He*hat Been 





“‘ When you see her [ think yon willoSawge | 
your mind,” suggested Mri Cavteron, gebvély. 
















“Tomé eee. it:* said the lamiyer, blimsigs:| g 


wouldiibeeome their 
the fdrtane they 


|, cesta poreaanes Bateshey: had never 
parece the 


- Saainds bie RRicthem regarded as one of 
si er vr astioule 

tht — very t 

= |stoas table, qaurtere 
E : ndewm pity with bscoming 


Ci merom-tee next 
wyer's. sympathy 
bi vain he tried:to- 
sveite change the 
inga climate, the 
\ elites i Mite. 


lady's 
ste, 



























aud attractive 
pate phe is a 


Eee oy you buve not a grown-up 
said Dick, coldly. ‘I am sure you. 
would be delighted to secure Miss Smith as a 
‘daupliter-in-law.”’ 

*‘T only want you to see her, I am quite 
cortwia, that if you/ were once introduced to 
her——” 

‘I should own she-was- worthy even of Field 
Royal,” put in Dick,interrupsing him, ‘‘ Thank 
you, bat I would rather think cho was un- 
worthy) / If T don'é agecher T can induige my- 
seifloy dra win fancy picteres of her chavms,!’ 
| Me) Catneron hadktdegiveric up; at mop rate 
for the preseht) adiiackad) jobii Heewent to 
Londonthatdey, propesing to roearh im time 
for the>faneral. 

Dick stayedior at! the hotels; he: wae not in 
the Idact furry’ to. canvey: his: change, of 
torinae-to-the latierat Low laurels. Hastings 
suited him very well as a tempotery’ sojourn). 
aud he could’ plane outer his datdre: qaite | as. 

easily thereae itr London 

' No dvibt his \atersd position made the 
Dote's naive domicile, itat Dick 
was of opinion it bé: tinzereadagh to 
institute economies whem herhadaaiériaced 
hisvalalnitptooshe werkdatiarge, - 
°° Inhote;pdrtichlat, however, he did. reform; 
he renounced a private sittingiweem,» and 
ditteg avi tattle attra; tosk —— of ‘his 









tonteht to go''on' picking up” tee’ of “Mires 
taddred ot year by bbs pleisdnt 4iniotestia pes 


meals in the coffeeenens; bwh tilts change 
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eprang ag much from a distaste for solitude as 
a desire far economy ws felis 

Dick loved the study of bis fellaw-creatares, 
and-he enjoyed is.dbandantly now. 

The Diéke’s wae a very, good class hotel, of 
the kind freqnented mostly by regular patsons, 
thé eanie, pcoplb .coming. year .afses year. 
Commercials were almost unknown there ; 
fashionable matrons with. very gadabout 
daughters. eschewed it; theréd -werer about 
twenty people stayingyin:the house now, any- 
oné of them bearing, the-stamp of assured 
prosperity and substantial comfort; for the’ 
moet pars well-to-do middle clase families and 
stray professional men ; bat, the very evening : 
after Mr Cameron's departure there atrived ' 
two strangers, who were-so utterly unlike the 
habitués of the hotel. that-even the waiters 
themselves. thdught they must have strayed 
into the Dake's by mistake, - 

It was not that they were poor.. Thongh of 
somewhat flashy style, their clothes were new 
and fairly welt made; they both had at least 
the outside veneer which often passes current 
for politences. 

They seemed easily:catisfied, and gave little 
trouble; bat Dick Grariville, who sxt opposite 
them at dinner, felt: they repinded him of two 
goats who had strayed by mistake among the 
sheep. Of two ihingsshe-wasqpositive, they had 
not eome to. tbe Dake’s by chance, and bat for 
comervery stronginddcement they: would bave 
preferred a more reciety bowel. 

Dick labelled thera:in bis mental note. book 
as dangerous; but he-shardly -knew which he 
Gialiked. most. . 4 

The:elder migtt have. been difty—a dark, 
forbicding-looking man, with a sinister though 
handsome face, and a triok.of watching every- 
thing shat wetit.on from uiider bis. long, thiok 
lashez... 

The other was much younger, and his ex. 
pression firmer. Having fixed bis mind on « 
thie g the doggdd lodk on hid tout severed to 
say notbiog Would turn hith fronvit, | 

Dick-pitibd anyone atthe merdyof either of 
thié choice pair; but whitd tron Mr Fox they 
might expeot’an oath and # blow,'thé yondger 
man: wold have" meted out ‘a* course’ of 
sysiematie crovlty; ‘prépared with the refire- 
mént of cutbing. 

Tae elder of thé two pave’ all ¢he' ‘orders to 

the waiters, bot for'all' that the other was the 
real leader. 
. Dick Granville, in spite of bis own tronbles, 
watched these two atteiitively, and felt.a 
lameuid curiosity to.knew-what oduld possibly 
have brought them to Haatiage, 

Not pleasure!.. Tacy. .wowid~ have. found 
theics in far wilder econes.. Net the pursuit 
of health, for, in spite of a soatewhat dissipated 
at; both seemed robuet,. I¢contd hardly. be 
basiness,.for the pleasant Sassex*heakt. resert 
dees little ** busineqs.’ hesond.‘bnying’ and 
selliog, while-these men haw wothiay;commer- 
cial about them, and, if-they ceaimala hivicw at 
all, .certeinly did-so by, horaes,,aukds,.or dice, 

Neither: of them .spolte bepond the merest 
commonplaces at dinner. 

Dick began.to. thiak..bs was mistaken; and 
thefe was rothing,strange~about. them after 
all; bat later that night; while etrolling yon 
thesesplanade with a oigar,she paw the two 
sitting in the‘ glaes-heaces,’’ which are such 
a favourite xesert on wimdy evenings. There 
Was ® vacant seat at sogies with. them, and 
Diek took it, feeling the-air would wonvey him 
qnite enough of their conversetiont to prove! 
whether there was any trath in his suspicions. 

_He thardiy: knew exactly what these sua- 
Liciens were. ; 

Dick Granville was- a . story: writer, and 
always -on’ the-leok-out for. romance.’ He 
fancied thers wasia ‘ history " in,these men’s 
sudden appearanee at, the Duke's: Hotel, bat 
of- what it was he had: not-theteast idea, 

The first word.he overheatd made him‘ 
start; They might be the:merest coimoidence, 
but they’awoke.an eobo.in, his-heat ty’ 

‘It’s no use, my boy! Bis's-gone clean off! 
I don't say but what she’s to blame; but it’s’ 
8iX months turned since sho.teft Harwich, andy 





if-ste meant us to find her we should have 
done it before now.’ 

6 yohnger msn waited a minute, and then 
said, sullenly,— ' 

7 mean to find: her, it I spend my, life in 
doing it! I never have been conquered by any’ 
woman yet, and E don't mfean- that Nell shall 
be the first 1’ , 

as if a coincidence merely, or could it be 
that he was listening tothe etory of the girl 
whose life ke had saved ? 

Could it be that two girls, both called Neil, 
eseaped frou the same place eix months 
before? 

“T don't envy hér particularly when you do 
find her,” said the elder mean approvingly; 
‘‘bué, my good fellow, you'd moch better give 
it up! Iss only waste of time. The girl must 
be dead, and that’s the only thing that could 
explain it.. Bléss' you,.she’d not ftay away 
from-me like-this. The chit Bad a very tender 
conscience, and she promised her mothet she'd 
look after me.” 

‘*‘ Qaite superfinens, my friend!" returned 
the ether lightly, ‘since yon are the. best’ 
poasiblehhiand at taking caréef yourself! Bat 
I differfroth yon! I beligwe Miss Neii ie alive, 
and I intend ta find-her!” 

“ T shonld like to: know how you praopese to 
set about it, You have wasted plenty of tine 
already,’’ 

‘* Because.I bad not the clae,’’ 

‘“ And bave yon got is now?” 

‘‘T have! Ste was seen hers a month age, 
Brace-conid not be miatakén im hers besides, 
shé tnrned-deadiy white when she eaw him!’ 

“A ‘month. ago some‘ hotaireds-of people 
were here who have gone now. . Toe winter is 
the season thefe.”’ 

“Brace was an idiot not to write at once; 
but he declarea she wae/iving here. 
at the railwiéy-station changing sorke novels at 
the book-stall, 
Bian for less than three monthe!.”’ 

‘‘ Why don't you go to tHe booketali?” 


See was’ 


Now, people cant snbsaorgve to! 





* Because I have ascertained that thoclérk | 
in charge was changed.only lust-week. No; i 


Neli was here a month-ago, and I believe-she 


is here now! At any rate, here I mean to stay | 


until I have unearthéd her 1’’ 

‘* T can'# see the ved of, it." 

“AndIcan! Really.your fatherly anxiety 
is net equal to min’. You dom't seeth inthe 
least-concerned about your daughter's fate!’’ 

‘‘T think Twas glad when she went,” said 
Fox, hak reluctantly. ‘‘Some girls you can 
mould toanything.. Nell wis differefis. Ske 
would never have been of arty-ns6 to ns,” 

‘* Wait and tee,” 

“ You've gotta. find her firat,”’ 

“ T shall hannt the pisr.and the esplanade at 
the fashiomeble hours. I shall veto church 
on Sundayas.regnlarly aga young Judy; 1 shall 
make inquiries at all the schools,” 

‘If she is hero,” said Mr Fox, thongutfally, 
‘*T wonder how ia the worlti she ysts: her 
living.. She never went. to.school in her life, 
so I don't see howshe can-bea governess ; and, 
as.she was.as/proud as Lacifet, I don’s: believe’ 
she would serve in.a ahop!:”’ 

‘She misy have ativacted the pily of some 
charitable old,maid.; she had thewnost child- 
like face,” said the second. man; bitterly. ‘ if 
ever there was @ girl who sight have been’s 
fortune to us it’s: Nell, and she ghali come to 
her senses yet. I mnos Epis to be defisd: by 
a bieofagirllikesthats”  , 

They walked away, and Dick <i :auville was 
left thinking over the fragmenta ho bad herd, 

2 knew it was-a far-fctobed idea—hs knew' 
many prudent people would think him crazy ; 
butrin his own mind thére was:hd denbs thet 
two men he had jast sean were her fathor and 
the. friend,” toveseap¢g irom tyhorm poor little! 
Neil had been ready td eeck.a tome hensath the! 
cold, cruel water. ; Gay 

At the time he had: heliewedstho +‘ Priend"’ 
to: be. & woman, pdesibly Nell’s stepyobth:r ; 
bat there wae nothmy io the girl's story tot 
show it could net have been & urn, 

Every, pulse of. Dicks, hones’, hearty was! 
roused with sympathy tox thergirl. 


| 


olé aunt enon 





Sie had not troubled to thank im, or to 
aend him word of her safety ; bat het must try 
atd save her: once again, To thiak of Neil, 
with her sweet, sad face, her mournfak inao- 
cent beauty, in the power of- men like thee, 
was to him little-short'of-profanations 

Bat how was he to save her? He kaew 
potifing of her movements +iace September, 
when-sheyhad started for homes. If he rushed 
off to Norfolk the-very next day he had no o'u» 
to heraidress there. Besides, thetmra had 
paid* posisively she was in Hastings a month 
2go, which proved that she hax ieft Cromer. 

Dick would wilkngty have hunted for Nell 
patiently amid all the usnal resorts for visitors 
in Hastings; bat he fels the ciffionlty and the 
terionsness of the task, Besides, this was 
their plan, and he wanted: different weupons. 

Atlact, a!mest as:aninepiration, there came 
to him the idea of the newspapers, 

He knew one or two things which wers 
secret to Nell and@himself;: he might, perhaps, 
allade to one of them.in-the advertisement, 
and so make it strike her,: though it won!d 
suggest notlying to an outsider. Bot it was 
és fficalt—very "cifficalt. He feared. to say too 
much, lest he should attract the notice of the 
two mem 

He’ epant hours over his advertigsment, 
and altered’ the wording again and again; 
bat he satisfied’ himself at last, and the day 
of Mrs, Coamteriss funeral all the chief Lor- 
doh newepapers contained the followicg 
apgoal ;— 


© Teeixstowse.—lf thé’yotag lady whd'rpent 
eoifie hotita there ona Sdnddy night Joet 
September should see this will she ‘take. the 
warting of her tornpatiion there, avd wt once 
change hef .atoté Shé is in great’ danger 
from thé she felts.” 





CHAP TPER' IV. 

Ms Cameiron wasquite astonished at Dick 
Grativilie’s cheerfa'ness when-he raturtiea tv 
Hastiegs. 

Tha- cynical disappointment seemed” to 
have left him; his tone had regained irs 
genial riog. of hopefu'ncss,and he wag qnite 
changed frona, the bitter, satirical youag man 
whoo the lawyer hadlefs. 

Tt would somewhat have amazed the lega! 
larhinary had he been tolf thé catse of the 
alteration, and known that instead of think- 
ingabont hia own fatdre all Mr, Granville’s 
enerpy had been expended-on planning how to 
pave a girl he+had onky ceén* once from being 
reclaimed by her father and natdral gdartian ; 
bitt there was nd one to tell Mr. Catseron tie 
truth, and bo he eould enjoy Dick's improvid 
spirits comfartably, 

‘And what are you going to do next? 
démanuded the- lawyer as they sat smokiog 
atser dinner. ‘‘I need uot tell you if you 
will take up your. profession I will do mj 
best fo put bnéiatss in your wiy.”’ 

Disk shools bis heads 

“Téenks: bat I shal’ reve. moko 5 
birtister, . [mean to devo'e myself to ntory- 
writing. Havitg, enffered so: much, myself 
thivongh & woman Ionght td beable to descr. be 
other people's troubles.” 

* You, really. mean to give yourself np to 
novel. writing ?”’ 

“J ddl” Dick Jooked at’ the‘ old lawyer 
with a ‘smile. “Tetribly: frivolons, ish't it? 
Bat you see, Mr, Canieron, thse will ba ne 
one to mourn over my fally dw. Iocan never 
be- master of -Field Roysl—a relation to ba 
revered and courted, eo I think I may as well 
please mivaelf. My mother and the gicls will 
be. hornfiad-; bat now I, netd‘no¥ consider 
their feelings?” 

“They odaniot feel anything bht sympathy 
with you for: Mra. Chaftetis’s injastice.”’ 

Disk’ shook hig héad- 

“On! Ldatisiy they wonld abave’my por 
, bat £ dou’t think that would 
appier. I'd mach rather con- 


ys 


make me any 


_sidér het ad a. weak minded old“lady who was 
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quite under the influence of a strong-minded 
companion."’ 

“If only you would consent to see Miss 
Smith!” 

** What possible good could result from it ?” 

* You might fall in love with her.” 

Mr. Granville laughed outright. 

‘IT am not quite so susceptible. Besides, if 
I did I could not marry her. With two 
hundred a-year all told I should need impu- 
dence indeed to woo the heiress of Field Royal.” 

* You see it will hurt her feelings so if you 
persist in ignoring her.’ 

‘She has a golden salve for every injary.”’ 

“Mr. Granville,” persisted the lawyer, “I 
uever told a falsehood in my life. Take my 
word now when I assure you Miss Smith 
knows nothing of the contents of your aunt's 
will. By refusing to meet her to-morrow you 
fix a cruel slar on a girl as innocent and 
defenceless as woman could be. See her just 
once, at the reading of the will. You can 
cepart the instant it is over. The meeting 
can't pledge you ia the least to any fature in- 
timasy or even acquaintance. Only yield this 
much, Go back with me to Fair View after 
the funeral?” 

“If I do it will be solely to oblige you,” 
said Dick, irresolutely, ‘Every instinct I 
have warns me to stay away.” 

“I will undertake the whole of the obliga. 
tion, Dick. Iam sure you will never regret 
your compliance." 

Poor Dick! In his pocket were long 
letters from Mrs. Granville and her three 
daughters, fall of congratulations on his good 
fortune (?). 

They had seen the death in the papers, and 
marvelled they had not heard from him. Why 
did he not write to them? Would he like 
them to go down to Field Royal, and have all 
things in readiness for his reception. 

He need not mind troubling them in the 
least ; they could leave The Laurels in charge 
of a tenant, or even let it for six months, if he 
thought he should be dull, alone in that great, 
empty house, &c., &o. 

Poor Dick! He had tried so hard to believe 
in his relations, and it was such drfficualt work. 
He had not answered one of the letters. 

As soon as the faneral was over he should 
yo back to London, and from there he must 
send word to Dring of what had happened, 
bat he was putting off the evil day as long as 
he could. 

He could bear his loss of fortune, but he had 
a shrewd idea there was another loss to follow. 

It was a very quiet funeral. Mrs. Charteris 
had particularly ordered it so. It did not leave 
Fair View until two o'clock, and the lawyer 
and Dick were the only mourners. The dead 
woman had left no near relations except the 
stepdaughter on whom she had been so hard. 

Had things been different Dick would have 
sought out his cousin and bidden her husband 
to the funeral, but as it was he felt it far 
better not to arouse false hopes in the riding- 
master’s heart. 

He was quite powerless to help the Nairns, 
and so his friendship could do nothing for 
them. He had never met Helen’s husband, 
but he knew from his uncle it was not onl 
Mr. Nairn’s calling and poverty they ha 
objected to. 

There were one or two dark secrets in his 
past which, if known, would have prevented 
Me. Charteris effectually from having suffered 
Helen even to see him. 

Nothing had been heard of her now for 
years. Dick had always meant to befriend 
her when he came into his fortune. Well, 
there did not seem much chance of his be- 
friending anyone now. 

As he entered Fair View at the gee 
hoar Mr. Granville wondered a little what 
style of woman his rival would prove. He 
had yielded solely to oblige his old friend. 
Personally he would far rather have joined 
the procession at the grave, but Dick had in 
him a strong vein of pity. He oould not bear 
to show a slight to the dead. Whatever she 
had done now he could not forget that for 





many years Mrs. Charteris had treated him 
as a son, so he felt it a kind of duty to go to 
her house and pay the last mark of respect to 
her memory. 

Mr. Cameron met him in the hall, and led 
him into the dining-room. 

“Mies Smith is lying down with a bad 
headache. She will meet us when we come 
back.” 

Dick inclined his head gravely. He did not 
want to speak evil of Petronella Smith in the 
house where her benefactress lay dead. 

Very soon they started. It was probably 
the simplest funeral ever given to a woman of 
such wealth. 

As he stood by the grave the fierce resent- 
ment died out of Dick's heart. After all, had 
the fortane come to him he would have been 
despouling Helen, He had youth and strength, 
an income avfficient to save him from actaal 
want; it would be hard indeed if he could not 
make something of his life independent of 
his aunt's fortune. 

It was over. Dust had returned to dust, 
earth to earth. The woman who had found 
it impossible to forgive poor erring Helen had 
been left in her last home. and the two 
mourners drove back to Fair View. The same 
maid ushered them into the dining-room, but 
it was empty. 

“ You had better tell Miss Smith we are 
waiting for her,” said the lawyer, a little 
stiffly. 

After all his exertions and persuasions to 
induce Dick Granville to return with him, it 
would be annoying indeed if his protégée 
absented herself on the plea of a headache. 

The maid stood still as though she had not 
heard, and he repeated his order in a louder 
tone. 

“ Please, sir, Miss Smith has gone!” 

“Gone!” 

“She went at ten o'clock this morning,” 
continued the Abigail, ‘I gave you the note 
myself, sir!" 

“ Bat the note said she was lying down with 
a bad headache!" thundered Mr. Cameron. 
** There is some terrible mistake, girl ! 

‘I must have given you the wrong note, I 
suppose, sir,” said Mary, thoughtfully, - ‘ Miss 
Smith was terribly ill when she first got up, 
and I persuaded her to go and lie down and 
writs to say she was too ill tosee you. When 
she had read her letters she seemed to change 
her mind, She told me she must leave 
Hastings at once, and she'd write and explain. 
Of course I gave you the note I found on her 
table, sir, and I’m sure I thought it was the 
one.” 

**Do you mean that Miss Smith has gone 
for good ? ’ demanded the la , gravely. 

“Just that, sir,” ettanel Mary. “ She 
said I was to give all the bills and things to 
you. It would have made your heart ache 
to look at her, sir, she seemed so white and 
ill, bat her one idea was to get away.” 

“You mean her letters had bad news, and 
she was sent for ina hurry?” 

‘I don't know, sir. It must have been the 
letters, for she had no thought of going till I 
took them up to her; but she was in such a 
hurry she forgot all about them, and they are 
lying on her table now.” 

Mr. Cameron roe. 

‘*ITam going upstairs,” he said, slowly, to 
Dick, ‘‘and I wi oa would come with me. 
I don’t like this affair. There is something 
mysterious about it.” 

The two gentlemen, preceded by Mary, 
went straight to the companion's room. It 
was & very pretty apartment, and the ‘rifles 
about showed them that Miss Smith's flight 
had been utterly unexpected. 

Her dresses still hung in the wardrobe ; her 
books and work were on the table. A little 
davenport drawn close to the sofa showed 
that she had been writing letters. 

Mr. Cameron took up one addressed to him- 
self, doubtless the one he ought to have re- 
ceived hours before. He held it unopened in 
his hand, while Mary directed his attention to 


| two common blue envelopes close by. 





** These are the letters I brought Mias Smith, 
sir. You wouldn't think they had avything 
important in them, would you?” 

* Assuredly not! Anyone picking up either 
would have set it down as a billora circular,” 

Mr. Cameron put on his spectacles, and pro- 
ceeded to read them coolly through. He was 
not much assisted, since the first was from a 
dressmaker, promising to send the rest of 
Miss Smith’s mourning the following day, and 
the second was a bill for boot-mending, pre- 
senting a total of five shillings! 

“T cannot make it out! ’ 

* You had better read tae letter,” said Dick, 
coolly. ‘The explanation is simple enough ; 
she knew she had. obtained my aunt's fortune 
by evil inflaence, and she was afraid of me!” 

* Fiddlesticks!” said the lawyer, wrathfally. 
‘She wasn't afraid ofanyone. I don’t believe 
she knew what fear was.” 

‘Well, read thé letter |” 

They were back in the dining-room now. 
Mary had retired to spread the news in the 
kitchen. 

In spite of his assertions, Mr. Cameron 
opened the missing girl's letter with great 
reluctance. He and hia wife had both taken 
@ great fancy to Miss Smith; indeed, he had 
come to Hastings armed with a warm invita- 
tion from his for the lonely girl to 
come to them until her plans were settled, 

At any time her disappearance would have 
troubled him; bat coming now, when Dick 
Granville must hear of it, and woald doubilesa 
scoff at his credulity, it was extra hard. 

‘*Why don’t you read what she has to 
say? ‘: asked Dick. ‘ Don’t consider me, 
pray ” 

“It has nothing to do with ~. said the 
lawyer, grimly; and then he did as he was 
asked, and broke the seal of Petronella’s fare- 


“‘ Dear Farenp (for such you have ever been 
to me), I am writing to say good-bye to you, for 
when you retarn from the funeral I shall be 
gone. I am thankfal now that Mrs. Charteris 
is dead. It would have broken my heart to leave 
her while she needed me, and I have had news 
which forces me to go away at once. Do not 
try to find me. It is my last prayer. You 
would only add to the sorrows of 

“ PerroneLia Suirx.” 


To eay that Petronella's note surprised Mr. 
Cameron was to put it far too mildly. He 
was literally amazed ! 

Remember, he had seen her with Mrs. 
Charteris, the two being far more like mother 
and daughter than employer and employed. 

He knew that she had well-nigh made her- 
self ill with grief at the death of her bene- 
factress, and, lo! nowshe was actually thankfal 
that Mrs, Charteria had been taken. She 
implied plainly that had the widow still lived 
she must have left her jist the same. 

She had taken nothing with her—they had 
Mary's word for it—but a small hand-bag. 

Mrs. Charteris had once told her lawyer that 
Petronella came to her poor and friendless ; 
yet here was the girl voluntarily giving up the 
many generous presents made her in the last 
six months, and the certainty of a warm re- 
commendation for another engagement from 
the lawyer. Oaly last night she had said to 
him, “ You will help me to find another 
home?” and he, not caring to tell her then of 
the luxurious estate awaiting her, had 
answered simply, “ Yes!" 

And now, not twenty-four hours later, she 
had flswn, declaring she had bad news ! 

Not a creature had seen her since he left her 
the night before; the only letters she had 
received were of the most trivial character, 
and yet she distinctly said in her note that 
she was “ forced to go away.” 

Bhe begged him not to seek her, because it 
would only add to her sorrow. 

What in the world did she mean? Hadthe 
poor girl’s brain 
& mystery in her 


(To be continued.) 


_ way, or was there truly 
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EDEN’S SACRIFICE. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XVII.—(continued.) 


Gorpon straightened himself with that sud- 
denness that a man does when he parries the 
effect of a heavy blow. 

The light died from his eyes, and he lifted his 
+hand to raise the damp hair from his forehead. 

** Cannot?’ he repeated, vaguely. 

“No.” 

+66 Why Ae 

“*Why? Can youask? Because it would be 
a most deliberate sin against the laws of heaven. 
‘Can I promise to love, honour, and obey a man 
whom I know to be a criminal? Besides, Her- 
bert Staunton still lives |” 

‘Gordon started. 

Labouring under the excitement of the 
moment, he Lad forgotten Herbert Staunton— 
forgotten that the girl whom he loved was 
Staunton’s legal wife ; and as he remembered, a 
terrible, burning hatred filled his heart, 

He realised that, once released from his power, 
Eden was liable to meet her husband at any 
time ; that an explanation and reconciliation 
would follow. 

His blood seemed to boil at the thought. 

“ Never—never!” he cried, mentally. “If 
can but persuade her togo through the ceremony 
of marriage with me, all will be well. But 
T will kill him before she shall ever be his wife 
again !” 

Then, aloud, he asked, with curious wistful- 


* And you love him still ?” 

** Heaven help me, I do!” 

“Then you must acknowledge that Jove does 
not necessarily follow respect. Tell me, Eden, 
you could be happy, even now, believing yourself 
his lawful wife, could you not ?” 

“T could.” 

“Yet you know him to be guilty of crime. 
‘Listen to me, ny darling! Love cannot always 
withstand silence and absence. Some day you 
will learn to forget him, and you have proved to 
yourself that love and esteem are not necessary 
adjuncts. Be my wife, and I solemnly promise 
you, upon the honour of a man who, however 
guilty, has never yet breken his word, that no 
act of my future life shall ever bring a flush of 
shame to your brow. I will for your sake be- 
come an honest man, or I will die and relieve you | 
of my presence. Eden, will you save your 
‘brother and me at the same time ?” 

The scene was agony to the girl. 

Gordon’s earrest pleading, yet shamefaced 
resolution, left no room for doubt. It was a 
‘sacrifice of self or her brother, and the decision 


' formed me from a timid, shrinking, loving girl to 


nothing more to me than my friend, my cherished 
sister, until such time as I can win your heart, 
and receive your voluntary permission to be your 
husband.” 

Eden swung herself to her feet, her hand 
pressed upon her chest, and looked down upon 
him wildly. 

“What aseurance have J,” she gasped, “ that 
you will keep your word ?”’ 

He arose, and leaned again against the cabinet, 
retu: ning her gaze sorrowfully. 

“T have sunk low indeed !” he said, bitterly. 
“ Ask yourself, Eden, why should I[ lie to you? 
You are absolutely in my power; there is no 
chance of escape. What I ask of you is simply 
that you remain with me voluntarily, that you 
need be no longer a prisoner, while my privileges 
will be precisely the same as they now are. I will 
give you an opportunity of discovering whether 
I have told the truth or not concerning your 
brcther and Marchmont. Then, I presume, you 
will believe.” 

“ How can I know about my brother ? ’” 

“T will go with you myself to-morrow night, to 
a place where you can watch the house and be 
convinced.” 

‘* How is that possible ?” 

“Trust me and see. The robbery was to trke 
place to-morrow night. I will not ask you to be 
my wife till the day following.” 

* And Walter Marchmont ?” 

‘* Alice shall leave there at once !”’ 

“ And then?” 

“We will leave here, Eden, or remain, as you 
will. You will again be free—free as the air you 
breathe—and I will have an incentive to honesty, 
to a new life. I have never had the hand of 
purity extended to me, but was cradled in crime 
and dishonour. I have never loved any being in 
this world until I met you, and it has given me 
the strongest desire of my life in my hope of 
winning you, and of retrieving my misspent 
years. Ob, Eden, have you no pity for me—no 
wish whatever to help me ?” 

The glow of burning coals was in her eyes. 

‘Pity ! What pity have you had forme? My 
life was a heaven until the woman you call your 
sister entered it to accurse. Was it not at your 
instigation ? You would force me into a despic- 
able union to save my brother and my friend, who 
has been a second brother. Very well, Wilfred 
Gordon—or Rupert Howard—you have won. I 
consent to be your wife the day after to-morrow 
under the conditions you have named ; but never 
ak me for pity or for help. You have trans- 


I loathe, I despise you, and 


a revengeful woman. 
Now go!” 


yet I will be your wife. 
The man obeyed her. 
Outside the room he leaned against the door 
and groaned. 





was a terrible one. Her lips quivered with 
anguish. 

All the old childish love for her brother came 
over her. She saw herself again as in those dear, 
‘happy, careless days, sitting by his side, with her 
embroidery, or walking with him through the 
daisy-covered fields, while they made their plans 
for the future, swearing that no love, however 
great for wife or husband, should ever divide 
them, insisting that no sacrifice would te large | 
enough to show their infinite love. 

As it all came over her again memory proved 
too much, and, sinking into a large chair, she ' 
buried her face upon its arm, and burst into a 
‘passion of tears that was terrible, 

When she lifted ber head at last Gordon was 
kneeling beside her, bis own countenance white 
and drawn with suffering. , 

“You can’t think what your grief is costing 
me,” he whispered, hoarsely. “It is maddeniig ! | 
Yet every tear is a fetter that binds you closer to 
me. Eden, let me prove my love for you in 
this. Promise to be my wife, and I swear that 
my men shall not injure your brother, nor anyone 
else who is dear to you. Yesterday the woman 
they call my sister became the betrothed wife of 
your old friend, Walter Marchmont.” 

“Good heavens !” 

“Twill prevent that. I will not allow bim to | 
be injured in any way, and, further than that, I 
solemnly swear to you that I will ask you to be 


itself demands that I shall succeed. We will go 
" away—away where there will be no chance of her 


' Gordon shuddered. 


“ Where has all my commanding nature gone ?”” 
he muttered. “Jam like a whipped dog beneath 
the lash of her hatred. But it will not last—it 
shall not! I will win her, heart and soul. She 
shall love me as she has never loved any being in 
this world. Other women have, why not she? 
Oh, Eden, Eden! I cannot fail where existence 


ever meeting him to learn the wrong I have done 
her ; where there will be no opportunity for her 
to discover that she is Herbert Staunton’s wife, 
and not mine!” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


THERE was little of the successful lover in Wil- 
fred Gordon’s manner as he left Eden, and less 
when he presented himself before Alice. 

She had never appeared more charming, clothed 
—as she generally managed to adorn herself—in 
a diapbanous material that clung closely to her. 

She was lying upon a couch when Gordon 
entered the apartment—lying in a luxurious 
position, with ber white arms stretched lazily 
above her head, ; 

She smiled without moving as he entered, and 


There was nothing either sweet or attractive in 


He wondered how it had ever been possible fo 
him to have seen a charm in such wanton vanity. 

The haggard lines upon his countenance 
deepened. 

“What has happened, my Apollo ?” she inter- 
rogated, lazily. ‘You seem—sball I say not 
happy? Sit down and let me cheer you. Circum- 
stance has never been more flattering. My dear 
Gordon, you frown while a fortune is awaiting 
your acceptance. Ungrateful boy!” 

He flung himself into an arm-chair near her, 
and leaned his head upon his hand. 

“You are exceedingly beautiful,” he said, 
thoughtfully. 

She laughed softly. 

“You are not falling in love with me, are 
you?” she asked, playfully. ‘That would be an 
exceedingly awkward situation.” 

“ Absurd! I admire you as I might a magni- 
ficent horse, whose devilish temper prevented any 
desire for possession. I can see you, but I don’t 
love you—bah !” 

She was not at all discomposed at the uncom- 
plimentary reply; on the contrary, she smiled 
with exceeding good humour. 

“That is better,” she said, contentedly. ‘I 
see that we regard each other in exactly the same 
ratio, which is fortunate. With your face and 
figure you ought to marry an heiress.” 

“ ‘Thanks !” answered Gordon, dryly. “ I prefer 
coining.” 

“Oh, of course, every one to his taste—only 
there isn’t 80 much risk.” 

“ And less life.” 

“You didn’t come here to tell me that, my 
dear. What was it?” 

Gordon’s face flushed dully. 

“T came to ask you if you don’t think you are 
setting a small valuation on your beauty.” 

The woman raised herself upon her elbow and 
looked at him intently. 

The smile had left her, and a little wrinkle, 
like the first curl in a rose-leaf, gathered between 
her eyes. 

“Of what are you thinking?” she asked, 
slowiy. “I don’t believe I exactly comprehend 
you.” 

*T mean that Walter Marchmont’'s fortune is 
too small for the risk you take,”’ he replied, 
desperately. ‘* You must give that up.” 

“You have some one else in view ?” 

“ No—that is, not just yet.” 

She sat up and brushed away the clustering 
hair from her brow. 

“ What are you talking about ?”’ she demanded. 
“ Half a week ago, had I declined to be a party to 
the scheme which you yourself hatched, you 
would have strangled me. Don’t treat me as if 
I were a child, Rupert. Tell me what it is that 
you wish ?” 

He did not look at her. 

“T wish you,” he answered, rising, thrusting 
his hands deeply into bis trousers’ pockets and 
walking the floor nervously, “to bring your visite 
here and your engagement to Walter Marchmont 
to an abrupt end.” 

An ominous silence followed ; then slowly, as a 
great shiny cobra uncoils, sbe arose and placed 
herself before him. 

Her arms were folded behind her, her head 
was lifted, her eyes held bis defiantly. 

“ Why ?”’ she asked, simply. 

“For reasons—which I cannot explain.” 

“Then I refuse! What has come over you of 
late? Are you mad to think that I,a woman 
with neither fear nor conscienve, would resign 
thousands of pounds for reascns which you can- 
not explain ?” 

“You know I would not ask it were it not 


necessary.” 
“ Then explain the necessity.” 
**T cannot.” 
**Pooh? I understand it all now. You— 


idiot !” with indescribable scorn and contempt. 
“You have fallen in love with that baby—that 
pauper! and you make this demand of me 
because she has asked it. Ha, ha! Were not 
your insanity so pitiable, it would be laughable. 
Fortunately, I am not yet a lunatic. Go away! 
You are maudlin, and sicken me.” 





the picture to him; on the contrary, it repelled 


She turned from him with a little shiver of 
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disgust, and sat down, taking one knee in her 
embrace, childishly. 

He stood before her, aud looked down. wpon 
her sternly. . 

**You seem: to take this as a huge. jest,” he 
gaid, earnestly ; ‘but Lam most serious. I haye 
never asked you to, give upanything before, but I 
demand this, of yeu, Is isn’s as.if you loved 
Marebmons, or as if he were the only man likeiy 
ever to yicld to your fascinations, Everything 
with me depends upon. it.” 


** You mean Eden?” 
“ Ws il, th sn=-yes,” 


The dainty, couch-shell cheeks burned with.an 
angry crimson, while the eyes:blazad, 

‘Aud you think I. will negign,.all this that I 
have hamiliated myself to gain, ; because of her? 
Never?” she cried, scornfully. .“I would see 
you, rat in, gaol first.” 

The tone and manuer aroused every dormant 
demen in Gordon’s bosau, 

Ife seized her wrist, and byt gaddeon move- 
ment-stood her upon her fect 
Then bedropped it ag though the delicate flesh 
were a firebrand. 

‘You are making me forget, myself. and that 
are & woman,” he saidy dengely,.. ‘* Listen.to 














me! here is no reason why, we shou}]d quarrel 
thee’, ~ 

—every reason why we shculd.not,, You know 

that g asl liveyou will never want. Then, 

cannot you wait for a little while for:a great 

strike? Eden has promised to—be my: wife, pro- 

vild you give this up, and ~ 





“You don’t mean to tell me that:you:serieusly 
mad an.acb as that /”’ 


; 


cepa emplate so 
“PT do” 


“Then I tell you frankly, thaeI willuseist you 
iv 29. eay—adselutely none.” 

y los ” 

2 OW Gath? 





“]yu't threaten me. Yonu.can injure men 


more than I can you. Teil Walter Marchmous 
tht, L ena your legal wife, and 1; shall at once 
jicmeed’ to make Eden Staumtom,also. aware. of 
that most de. lorable fact.” 

‘ou know as. well.as I how impossible that is. 
You could never reach her presence.” 
‘There are always Maleolm Carlton and Her 
berk Stapaton, Come, my dear, don’t be an utter 
fxl! <A house divided eannot stand. I don’t 

pose te interrupt your plana and Ldon’t pro- 
pore to have you interfere with my: fivaneial 
wrrangements, It is so. ill bred, tobe continually 
threatening each other.” 


‘Tt } sh + 

Then let it cease. I have. never asked a 
favour of you in my life, but I do beseech you.to 
gtant me this, You bave doved, therefore you 


ean fel for me. I promise you that you shail 
luce nothing. by doisg as I desire. Will you not 
grant me this! 

“ Emphatically, no!” 

“You are taking the last hope out of my life. 


r 


Oi), I ata so tired of it all—so bitterly tired! If 
Teoull bat begda life again, I should te willing 
to commencs ss a day-labourer, Anything~ 
anything to eschpe the bidéousmess of the shadow 
with which I have dt kened my own existence 1” 
“Why dou’e you reform and: Weeome a minis- 
tir?” sneered the: wemam “ At least you could 
chow the error of wreng from experience. What 
a remarkable influence that child has! and what 
« pity it, is- that she does; not-reeiproeate your 
affection |” 

“The greatest possible pity, for it would mean 
a soul's galsation to me, Alice, look, atime! 
I hive never loved before any human being) as I 
do that gis, Iam: willing, te do anything to 
gain her. My Jove bas humbled. ate to the 
very, dust, and FE entreat you to.aid. me inthis!” 

* Nonsense, Rupert. Let us end«thia., Oace 
for all, L wilh not do. what. yon ak... It iv the 
height of absurdity. 


y- You are the last person I 
ever expected to see/guilty of such. sentimental 
rabbisi. Love! Bih! you know: nothing: of 
love!) Do you suppose the man, who laves would 
degrade the ol.jccs uf his affeetion——’ 


ee ya’ Ray 


any more!” cried Gordonj wanr 
ingly. 


“Nv, Ddon’t; and by, that I gause my 
love, furl Lnve sworn that though she. may. be- 
liewe herse’f my wife, she shall be nothing beyond 
my sister until I can bave the legaland moral 
right to claim her as.sach,” 

tiis accuusplice daugued loudly. 





“The legal and: moral right, you say? And 
what do you propose to do with me, my. liege 
lord? No, no! I can’t trust you with, that. child. 
I don’t love you, my handsome husband—not. in | 
the yery Jeast—bnut you are absolately necessary | 
to me.. Why, this excitement upon which; we live 
has grown to be air and food to me. 1)live upon 
it. Now do be sensible. Look .at_ me, Rupert. 
Tam only a little fragile creature, like a lovely 

viece of Sévres china, and: yet. no: man could ever 
ook into my eyes and doubt my strength of pur- 
posee. Now listen! If you don’t, let. that girl 
alone, or at least if yon don't give up the insane 
idea. you. have.in your. head, I, shall. have you 
thrown into prison, Shouldyyou ajtempt in any 
way to spoil my chances, with,Marchmont, I shall 
tell bim,.at once where Eden is... Nothing could 
keep; him from her presente. Now don’t be.a 
fool. Retire gracefully, sinee you,-baven’t the 
ghost of a chance against me,” 
jonenen stood quite still, gazing at her in stony 
silence, 

His eyes held, an expression that she, had never 
seen there before, and though she made no sign, 
she was secretly frightened. 

He was evidently revolving some plan, some 
dangerous scheme, and her total: isability: to 
fathoms it startled her. 

She put out her. hand and..laid. it upon his 
caressingly. 

Don’t let us quarrel!’ she.exclaimed, per- 
suasively. ‘* Why. sheuld we?” 

He shook off her touch with a slightishiver. 

“T have given.you your. choice, and; you have 
made ‘it,’ he. said, ia.a hoarse, strained voice, 
‘ Don’t forget: that, I even itried to. plead with 
you, but you woukl. not hear. Remember that, 
also.” 

He turned and left the room. 

She watched him. with a curious thuobbing: at 
the heart until thesdoor had clored upon him, than 
she put.out-her haa and. drew a French novel to, 
warde-her, 

But it had lost its‘charm. A_pale,, handsome, 
haggard face’ came between, her and the page—a 
fave that stared up at. her regretfully, and yet 
tbreateningly. . 

She knew the man thoroughly. What was he 
going to do? 

She threw the book from. her, and, rizing, she 
walked the floor hastily, Her head was bowed, 
her arms behind her. 

She tried. to. think, yet. still that curiously set 
face intruded itself until. she could remember no- 
thing: but the siugularity of; its.expression. 

The small teeth were firmly clenched, and an 
audible sound issued through the dilated -nos- 
trils, 

“T will not yield,” she nsuttered.. ‘ What 
right has he to ask it? Let him do what he. will. 
He will find that I ama match for him. His, 
legally and morally! Ha! ha! not yet. I look 
like a baby, but I am a giantess in reckless cour+ 
age, and Rupert Howard shill find.it's»,” 





CHAPTER XIX, 


Since. the evening of Edens disappearance from 
her husband’s side, Herbert Staunton and Malcolm 
Caxiton had been the most inseparable of friends, 

A.full history of the misfurt:nes of the former’s 
life had Leen given to Maleola—a-history filled 
with sorrow, but darkened by not one act of dis- 
honeur, 

His error had been in not telling Eden the 
secret of his birth}- and ‘the’ shame of an early 
marriage witlt.a woman. who had; deceived, him, 
but that a. man with etrong. passions like Carlton 
could readily forgive. t 

Indeed,. Bertie seemed. .to, have taken Eden’s 
place with him, and, the two were rarely apart. 

“I should think you could never cease to re- 
member,” Bestia said to him, one day, “ that but 
for me, Eden might be with.you. now,,happy as 
in the daya of old.” 

“The fanlt was not yours, but my,ewny” Mal- 
ecolm:anewered. “The error,, afterall, lay~ in 
misfortune, not fault ; therefore, let.us not speak 
of it, You are the ouly person: upon -earth whom 
I care for now.” 


afterwards a handsome house was engaged, and 
together they kept: bachelor’sthall, 

There were no women employed—only men— 
and the two passed theif “évenings alone, caring 
little for. amusements, and leas-fer-sogiety, going 
out seldém,; but absorted in bisiness, perhaps 
because! thére-was nothing else:to interest them. 
They were éngaged in most important specula- 
tions, risking everything witha reeblesenessthint 
made lookers+on gasp. withssurprise, bit whether 
with bull: or-bear: ile: stéck:wase dtre to be fwith 
them. It seemed. to fwretunte acéot ting: td‘ the 
turn of their hands. A 

“Tt is because neither of us care,” DbriWetid, 
wearily. “ Ib is: bécattss- weoweuld shvbét# pre- 
ferto-bé.poor. There: is, forgetfulueiss and rest 
in. -being. compelled to, earn. one’s daily, bread. 
Fottune always smiles) when no one: carésifor her 
frowns.” 

But nothing went wrong, and they satin the 
evening, over their wineand cigars, thinking of the 
past, wher other midn were tossing upon, sleepless 
couches, praying: forthe turn in the market thet 
neyer came. 

They were sitting one evening in their smoking- 
room, with thé curtains drawa and theswiadows 
thrown open—it being a warm evevirg ia late 
summer— a clond,of blue-grepsmoke about either 
head, when suddenly a shrill scream sounded. 

It was followed ‘by a:silence so dende thdatif was 
evan more startling than the cty. 

They were upom their feet- simultaneously, 
looking from the window. 

“Tt thust have bedn from the honsel opposite! ” 
exclaimed Bertie, hurriedly. ‘“ Had we not better 
inquire?” 

Without waiting for an answer both-seiaed 
their hats and spray, down the steps. 

A moment later the bell in the hiuse opposite 
clangedJoudly. 

A little mail answered—a girl with a white, 
scared face, and traces of tears upon lier cheeks. 

‘* Did some one'seream ?” asked Bertie) gently. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the girl. “ It was) Miss- 
Nellie, sir: It’s her papa. He's been sick—very 
sick, and—and. I’m afraid -he’s dead, sir, She’s 
all-alone, and—ohy sir, it is dreadfal for her!” 

“ May not we see her?’ asked Maleolm. “ If 
there is anything we can do to assist her it-would 
give us pleasure.” 

‘Tf you only, would, sir! Miss Nellie; is 80 
good and so young! Will you come this way?” 

Bertie and Malcolm foHowed the little maid, 
aud sere shown into a back room of the neatly 
furnished house. 

There, upon the-bed a man-lay, with every 
appearance of death: upon his white, éet face. 

Over him a girl, stood+-a girl with-roft brown 
hair and great grey eyes that s¢emed to travel 
right down to a. man’s heart and linger there. 

She was not beautiful—that isy' not what the 
world calls beautiful—but there was,a trace of 
heavenly calm about her, as from sorrow,bravely 
borne, that was infinitely touching, 

She was not weepiag—only holding the cold 
hand in beth her otve, her faee not’ lees ghastiy 
than‘that of the-tlead, 

“ He was all I bad?” she kept rapenting again 
and egain, until the monotony became*mournful 
as a sea-gull’s call. “ He was all\Lrhad! Oh, 
paps, what will. become of your little Nellie 
now ! 

She did not lift her eyes as the two men 
ehteréd, and the small maid crept up aid slipped 
her arms around the-slender waist, 

‘¢ Miss Nellie,’ she. whispered, ‘‘ dont you see 
the two gentlemen? They have comme, tovhelp 
you. Won’t' you speak tothem!”’ . 

The sweet grey eyes wete raised thers 

“]. beg} your;parden+-I. did net hear you!” 
she said. simply, ‘* He wag all I hady and; le has. 
lefe me!” git ; 

She staggered shightly, abd the maid deew her 
to! a -chair, | without: loosening the smalt fingers 
fromthe dead hand. 

Malcolm went upto her and laid bishanth, upon 
the:bowed! head. 

“ Poor little girl!” he said, witlh,.tender sym- 
pathy. ‘Will you not try to thinkiand tell us 


what we are to do furyou? We are friends, who 
wil help yeu if we caa. 





A silent hand-shake had followed, and not long 


Wao was your, father’s 


99) 


phgsician 
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* Doctor Ellis, Ob, sir; yousare very good to 
me! Perlsaps you-can tell me that he is mdt 
dead!” 

There was the most heart-broken.entreaty th! 
her tone, bub. Maleelm shook lis? head sadly, 
while tears: dimmed his-gentle eyes. 

“Tam afsaid there: is no hope forthatyplittte 
one,” be :satdy:sorrewfully, “ Have you ne rela- 
tives, no'friehd¥, whom bem summon?” 

“None, We were quiteialone, papayandvl. 
He has feared this for so long~so long and ‘he 
tried-to make: arrangements ‘fort me, but ‘itTwas 
imporeible. It was: thet worry, the+ constint, 
sickening. drendt: about sme that—  Ohypapa, 
pepad EF ckonot beardt*—I eanriot’! ” 

She: -béwed ‘her: heads upon thes deati echatt’s 
bosom; whikhthe little ‘niakt sobbed silenthy her 
face concealed by an apron. 

* Yousmest not give’ way like that, littlé one,” 
said Miteb] a, softly, speaking as! he might have 
done toa child, “ Would your papa havd wisheal 
it?; Yow should- consult his desires:nowjidt as 
youdid then.” 

“T know): sir+-I know, and I am - trying, 
indeed I ami. But it. ise hhra++oh).so very bard ! 
If-he couidsonly havetakeh ter with bim |” 

“Dow's speakilike thatjchikh It souvdssd 
‘weatycaud doteldte) Try total to nee now, and 
téHcure, whit I amete do for you,” 

*! F-don't-kuow;sirt) Dates c© very igndrant antl 
licipledss I> any igretdful+¥ove gretefal than «1 
can say} but yetr see, «sin: he wrassal ways hoping 
thiatthings would:betbetterwitleus, Last winter 
everything seemed: totprosper= Papa’ was «teo' ill 
to denny bdsiniess, :sburhe hed this héuee) and we 
tobkat boarders) Eversihingowent well, andhe 
seemed té improve s¥ ntuchthabd wasquitehappy 
for:& time; butes summer tamevon» the-bearders 
begauito leave, but the expenses were ‘still heavy, 
end’ graduallyoits tovukzalk wé hadl ‘saved: Tiven 
his lsealthsbegem to failiagains I watched itysir, 
kndwing ot hetiatas coming, feding itvhourly, yet 
unable: to\preventat—unable té help! hinr in ‘any 
Way: Oh, itv was so bitterly-eruel! He wasun- 
able to obtain the medidues*tite doctorcordered, 
but lie never logt:hope: Ib'was always ‘ Bave 
courage, Nellie; to-morrnw will bring achange.” 
Only yesterday: he said itjand thechange has come, 
sire—the chiangé of death” 

She gréaned-in the exteeding: bitterness of *her 
Spirit, butt sfillnet’ a: tear come to. coolcthe dull 
heatvof: leer aching eyes: 

“And you~are ail alone?’ asked Matoolm, 
tenéerby. 

“« All elone; sir.” 

*‘And—pardon me. You must not thisk me 
inguisitive, forimy only desire: is to shélp. you. 
You have—0 niouey ?” 

* Yes, sir, alittle. . Thete is something like two 
pounds, I think.; Baty the rent is paid! for>the 
wonth, and there are somé boarders coming: <o- 
morrow evening.” 

“Poor littlethings! Why, ebild, you:coulda’t 
keep:a boarding<liouse |” 

“Tam afraid:not, sir, but there is nothing else 
todo, I have: nowhere te go. There- was:only 
papa-aud me, aneinew—oh, Heaven, pity me! ” 

She rocked» herselé:to and fra\insher abandon- 
ment: to the-terrille-scerow: that bad overtaken 
her, ckissing again» and again «the unresponsive 
lips ; then | quietly: Hei lsert lifted ber, andj. un- 
resisted, carried her away. 

Ha placedther-ajon « sofa inianother room, and 
sat down beside. hex; talingoher hand with un- 
obtrusive respeet.i - : 

‘* Nellie,’ he-said, genthy, “youare not much 
more than.a child, and Z amea man who haa known 
such sorrow that Iam aged» beyond my years. 
Therefore, you must ‘luook:upan :meras sold,’ and 
let me help: you. Knowing the purity of my 
motives, yourfather would have approved ity\I 
am quitesure, Lam netgoingvte offers youvany 
charity, buti nosimplerasans of: camming your owh 
livelisood..: Will « yow> allows ane. to. ‘do. 'that, 
Nehie?” 

“Whi should Innot /** sha asked, simply) and 
with the faith cf a baby. “ You and your friend 
arene goed:toime,”’ 

“TRat: isvright.. I wish» youomot: to. distress 
yourself, about: anything. . My friend and: I will 
see thab oc irg is arranged.as, it ehanldvba, 
You remain here until we decide whati¢ best :to 


3bé done’ withiyou. Trustius as you trusted him, 
and know! that Heavenewitl deat with us as we 
ewith.you.” 

e. Hevpressed'her hand gently and paseed‘iato the 
thalll 

Bessie, the little maid, was théte. 

4. *£Golte Miss Nelite,” Staanton said, ‘‘ and eom- 
fort her, . We willatttnd'to everything. Perhaps 
syou can; without distressifig! her; ntaké-out a list 
for me of whatiis néeded inthe hotise. I will 'see 
tthatsdtiis brévght.” 

“ Howrcah I thank you, sir?” 

“ By going to her and making her’ ery if you 
can. That' would’ be thé gfeitest kindness *you 
cotldwhow ber now)” 

“ Tameefraid | I can’t, sir. Shé is always like 
that now. I have ksowh’ het to lie outside’ hts 
idoorall night of ‘a *nyat, litening to him cortgh, 
the pain in her eyes terrible. But she' was that 
brhve né° one Would ever have’ suspected, if 
Heey hadnottectther asDbave. She says nothing, 
but ‘her heart is breaking.” 

“You must try td intérest er fa something. 
Make! her forget’betsalf if you'can. Don’t txke 
too mitoh of hotistholM dare’ front her, au in- 
Aucecher'to‘tatks Go new and Ho whatyok cxn, 
even as wersleall do.” . 





CHAPTER XX. 


‘* Miss Newiiz, the new boarders bave come. 
And, oh, such a sbesutifut couple! The man is 
almost as handeome as that Mr. Staunton who has 
been so good tO ud; and the lidy*oh, the lady 
tistthe niovt Beratifiel creature! you ever saw, but 
‘With sucha queer éxpresdidn’! Come to see them, 
&Miss Nellie; won't you ¢” 
® Ttnwks the evening afcvér the funeral, and every- 
oshisg: rélating-to it had been “renioved from’ the 
*steicken girl's ‘presence. In Ner'sitnple black gown 
?she'sat alone thdre in ‘the gathering shadowz, when 
‘Bessie insereupted her. 

“T think not,” she answered, wearily. 

“ But, Mies Nelie, pleave'do! After all Iam 
oaly a servant, and they wight not feel quite at 
i heme, you know.” 

The little, pule-faced “mistress of the house 
avose dejectedly,:and wearily followed her maid. 
She tapped lightly wpen' the door of the room, 
and opened itas a voiee from the inside cated : 

*“Comeint’”’ 

The man was stonding-in a careless attitude, 
but the woman had drawn herself'up so coldly, 
so baughtily, that she seemed a printess rebuking 
the presumption of a peasant. Her lovely coun- 
tenance wore a hard expression that seemed 
unnataral todt, aud her ‘sroail hand was tizhtly 
clenched, 

Nellie was interested: 

© I come to seo if there is anything I can do to 
makeyou' more comfortable ” she said, gently. 

“ Nothing!” agswereftheman, promptly. “I 
wish to see tlie mistressof the louse, that I may 
settle my bill for a week i advance, Will you 
tell her, please ?”’ 

“Tam ehe, sir.” 

“You? LI beg your pardon: 
easily arranged,” 

A curious change way taking place in the 


Then: it will be 


a tremulous swectness to th’ crimson lips, that 
made her singularly lovely. 

She twisted a pair of gloves which she had 
removed nervously. 

‘* Have youlived. here long?’ she asked of 
Nellie, 

‘*Neanly.a year, madam." 

“ And do you—know your—nédighbours? ”’ 

* Verytlittley madam; I had ‘thesmirfortune ” 
—ler voiee breaking sadly—“ to lose my father. 


beom kinder than I caw tél peu!” 
© Insthew house» opposite?’ stammered the 
woman, herdark eyes strabgely brilliant. 
“ Yea, madana,”’ 
‘* Winovare)they 7”? . 
‘© Mp, Malcolm Carlton and Mr, Staunton.” 
The:mam quickly plaeed bimself between the 
two ladies, ostensibly to. return a handkerchief 
that had:fallev, to bis companion: 
_ "Beicareful,” Le whispered, warningly, 





woman. A soft light had come tothe dark eyes, | 


Thetwo youngmen in thé heuse opposite have | 





He'notited that she was shitking from head to 
foot, and that her teeth chattered dully, 

She stepped beyond him, and leaned against a 
bureau for support. 

“You dén’t mean,” she said, in a choked sort 
of way, “that—Mr. Carlton and B—Mr. Staunton 
live together?” 

“Ys, ntaddm. Do you know them?” 

“By reputation, of course!” exclaimed the 
man, fearing the answer. © Will, you. have the 
‘kindness ‘to send us some coffee by your ser- 
“vant?” 

+ 6Fesling herself dismissed,, Nellie’ bowed and 
‘withdrew. 

The woman within threw hergelf face down- 
witds upon the very couch upor which He:bert 
Staunton Had‘laid Nellie. 

* She sobbéd in the most heart-broken way, 28 
‘though Her spitit, weary, of its boundary, were 
stfiving to break through its confines. 

THe mau in evident distros, watehed her for a 
moment in‘profound silénce ; then placiog a chair 
*beside*her, and himself upon if, ba gen'ly but 
forcibly placed his. armg arourid, her and drew 
her upon his bosom. 

“ dep,” he eaid, tenderly, “douit struggle, 
darling ! I have no desire to obfrude my love 
‘upon you, bus I. cannot see you weep like that, 
Knowing that Iam the cause. Haye some’ pity 
upon me!’ 

“Pity! What pity have you hal upon me, 
Wiltved Gordon? You have dane worse than 
‘destroy my life—you have crushed my, heart, you 
will eventaally ruin my soul 5 andyou dignify the 
_cause of your hideous act with the uame of lave ! 

Oh, Heaven! I cannot, cannot bear it! Jus 
across there, separated from me by a little wall, 
are my brother and my hueband, and yet your 
brutality keeps me from them, I hate you! 
leathe you !” 

“Biden, child, bow unjust you a 
dear! Were to open my arms and tll you that 
my great love has taught me se'f-sacrifice, my 
darling, would you go there to them? Would 
you go to your brother and to Herliert Stauuton, 
and say to them, ‘It is I, Eden, returned to you 
again ?’” : 

Her teeth chattered loudly; every serve 
seemed vibrating beneath her terrible excite 
ment. 


he. 
!* Think, 


(To be continued.) © 














FIRES UNSEEN, 


te 


CHAPTER X.—(continucd.) 


Cuoncam. Penance went unwillingly away, 
and back into the dark honsa tirned Zitella, 
for she it was who had aisumebd thé name of 
‘Trez Vuldez, her whilom riaid, dndsuccess 
toil, prased hersetf off as Piefico's dantybiter- 
in-law, 

So succesafal, indeed, had heen ZitéHa's 
‘during scheme that the purblind, avasiciona 
‘oh otan only wondered that he Had ever seni 
| atrifs so uvefal & peracn as this diughter.in- 
| law, wno had so many clever ways of. making 
| monev. 
| 
| 





Oid Piedro had boasted himrelf of his own 
Uuscrupalousnesd und cunning muny & day ; 
bas now he told hitneelf that his exp!oits were 
#2 child’s play c>mpered to what Inez could 
db; und between them the two placked many 
an nnwary pigeon. ; 

Tt Piedro had discovered the fraud which 
Zireta bad practised ob him it wonld not have 
mans any différence now, for with her besusy 
anther unsorapalone clhvetnesd thé girl was 
| Himply worth her weight ia gold. 
| Ziretla knew thid;and @ cozen tines 2 day 
| she congratalated herself on the idea of having 
porered hersetf off as Tez Valdez 

In‘conting to Pitdro Valdez sie had acted 
on un impulse; she hardiy kaew why. Bat 
before long she told herself it bad been a-vice 
oourse 

O:d Piedro would be worth robbiog when, 
like-others, hé had served hie purpose, 
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Bat, now, as Zitella turned into the dark 
house, it seemed to her that the fates .were 
meray to overthrow her unscrupulous 
plans, « 

Hers was not a nervous or timid nature. 
She never imagined evil or met misfortune 
balf way ; but now her hands were trembling, 
her brow cold and damp with terror, her brain 
throbbed with the intelligence which Churchill 
Penance conveyed to her, 

Valentine Eyre was in Rio San Vogez—in 
the town which was ringing with the fame 
she had acquired as a dancer. 


Even in this Zitella had been attended with 


she most extraordinary good fortune. She 
bad dropped into the place of a celebrated 
dancer who had suddenly died in Madrid. 

Zitella had taken the girl's name on the 
stage, and as her skill in cing was just as 
marvellous as that of her predecessor, it was 
only the theatrical company by whom she 
was engaged that ever knew the difference. 

Like Isidora in face and form, only more 
refined, Zitella continued to draw even 
greater crowds to watch her performances. 
Her fame had inoreased nightly, and also 
her wealth, for booquets, shielded with 
diamonds, were — at her feet, and the 
people of Madrid said that Isidora grew more 
bewitching with every hour. 

The real Isidora had enjoyed the reputation 
of being as virtuous as she was lovely and 
clever; and Zitella was politic enough not to 
imperil the good name which was part of her 
success by any rash act. 

So far from encouraging lovers, no matter 
how rich they might be, ihe wrapped herself 
ap in a sphinx-like mystery, which Made her 
more than ever an object of curiosity and all- 
devouring admiration. 

In Madrid, Zitella, or rather Isidora, (for by 
that name the adventuress was best known), 
bad never been identified with old Piedro 
Valdez. But when the season was over in the 
gay capital, the two, intent on adding more 
and more to their gains, had determined to 
visit the country towns. 

They came in the course of a successful tour 
to Rio San Vogez, whither the dancer Isidora’s 
fame had preceded her. Bat here it suddenly 
seemed to Zitella as if her splendid lack was 
about to fail ber at last. 

That morning she had in the market-place 
narrowly escaped falling a victim to the 
| ea vengeance of Hermann, her gipsy 
over. 

Now she heard that Valentine Eyre was in 
the town; and of the two whom she had 
wronged she feared him most. 

She knew something of what love turned to 
hatred is capable. She had no hope of being 
able to blind Valentine with falsehoods did he 
orcss her path now; and her heart sickened 
within her as she thought that, in hie jast 
anger, he might have her arrested for the 
robberies which she had committed on Lady 
Fitzroy. 

For the discovery of her imposition about 
the Czarvas title she had not a thought or a 
fear. She did not think such a fraud would 
be punishable by law. 

Zitella had but one thought now—to leave 
Rio San Vogez at once. 

By ber words to Churchill Penance she had 
greatly lessened the danger of discovery ; but 
she must not remain any longer in the same 
town which sheltered the man she had s0 
deeply wronged, Neither must she appear in 
public to-night; it would be too great a risk, 

She had jast come from her rehearsals at 
the theatre, (the story told to Charchill about 
the pupils was, of course, a falsehood); but she 
would go back there at once, see the manager, 
and make some good excuse for her non- 
appearance that night. 

She was afraid to absent herself without 
lsave or some explanation, for the prizes which 
- drew as Isidora were not to be lightly 

oat. 

‘*I have made one hopeless mistake in m 
Jife; I do not want to make another,” sai 
“Zitella to herself, thinking of her treatment of 





Hugo Brand, who, if she had waited a little 
while, would have been such a brilliant prize. 

It was bitter to this clever, unscrupulous 
woman to think that by a false move she 
should have lost for ever the chance of brilliant 
rank and wealth. 

Having shrouded her face from all fear of 
recognition Zitella set off to the theatre ; bat, 
to her great vexation, she found the manager 
obdurate. He would make no allowances, 
listen to no excuses. She must appear in 
public that night, or leave the theatre 
altogether, 

For the first time Zitella encountered a will 
stronger than her own. She found, too, that 
in taking Isidora’s name and fame she had 
taken some secret burden of guilt which gave 
the manager a power over her that she could 
not withstand. 

She did not know what the secret was, for 
his threats were vague; but she saw that, 
whatever the danger to herself, she must ap- 
pear in the theatre to-night. 

When she had thought it over she preferred 
to run the risk of meeting Valen Eyre 
than offend the manager, who had, it seemed, 
the power to rain her career by a word. 

“* After all," she said to herself, ‘‘ except in 
the case of Hugo, my luck bas never failed me 
yet. I will trust to it once more!" 


OHAPTER XI. 


Vatentrxz Erne waited breakfast for a full 
hour, and then, fiading that Churchill did not 
come, he ordered some fresh coffee to be made, 
after which, feeling rather angry with his 
friend, he went out for a solitary stroll in the 
environs of Rio San Vogez, where daring the 
course of the day his wanderings brought 
him to a forest, the features of which brought 
back, with painfal distiactness, the memory of 
his first meeting with Zitella; and from shiok- 
ing of the past there seemed to spriog up in 
his mind a atrong prevision that hour of 
his vengeance was drawing near. 

Returning to his abode about sunset, Valen- 
tine learned from Martin, his valet, that during 
his absence Churchill Penance had been in 
and gone oué again, leaving word that he 
would dine at the Casino, and go afterwards 
to a play in which a celebrated dancing-girl 
from Madrid had been advertised to appear 
between the acts, 

Valentine Eyre received the message with 
some impatience and an unaccountable doubt 
of its truth, though there was no reason why 
his friend should not go to the play did he 
feel inclined todo, Still, Valentine felt that 
this was an excuse; and, with an affectation 
of carelessness, he inquired of the man if 
Churchill Penance had made any mention of 
the pocket-book whose loss had so disturbed 
him in the morning. 

“No, sir,” replied the valet, mptly. 
‘Mr, Penance didn’t make mention no 
book, sir; but he did say as ’ow he ‘oped you 
would not put yourself out for him on any 
account, and he didn't think as ‘ow the play 
would be much, but he’d come away when he 


had had enough of it.”’ 

“TI think 1 will go to the play too,” said 
Valentine to himself when the valet had 
withdrawn, “and, by Jove! it would not bea 
bad idea to hunt Master Churchill up at this 
place where he is going todine. I like the 
boy, and am resolved to keep him ont of 
trouble if I can.” 

But though Valentine Eyre carried out his 
programme, no Charchill Penance did he find. 
He dined by himself, and then adjourned to 
the theatre to hear on all sides marmars of 
the dancing girl from Madrid, whose fame 
had preceted her to Rio San Vogez. 

The house was well-nigh full as Valentine 
entered; but though many a lustrous dark 
eye met his glance, there was no sign of 
Churchill Penance. He felt a little hurt and 
angry in the suspicion that his friend had 
treated him with want of confidence; but 
after a few moments of hesitation, he decided 





to wait at least for the first part of the per- 

formance, and se he drop) into his seat, 

eS Se ag @ martyr to 
dship. 

The curtain went up, revealing an in- 
differently appointed stage, and the famous 
dancing girl, who was greeted with a perfect 
thunder of applause, which brought a con- 
temptaous smile to the lips of Valentine Eyre, 
who was too indifferent to look at the object 
of this enthusiasm. 


rising he had leaned 
actually closed his eyes, in which position he 
remained while burst after burst of applause 
broke forth around him, until at length he 
heard a voice exclaim beside him in 


gra oe ! ” 
Then, half in contempt, half-curious, to see 
if these encomiums were deserved, Valentine 
opened his eyes and looked towards the stage 
to see there Zitella, his false love! 
Hes 
from hia lips a gasping ory of me es 
which tng bt a , utterly lostin the 
plaudits which some indescribably 
turn of Zitella’s elicited from the excited 
audience; and so° Valentine gt eee in 


and 
stunned in 
which he had waited and thirsted so long. 
Zitella did not see him, or bold, hardened as 
she was she could not have danced on. Had her 
gente’ ae’ Valentine Eyre and 
seen the deadly purpose which gleamed from 
his ey es ahe must have been stricken down; but, 


of flame shot up all over the house, but they 
fell on one empty seat in the stalls; and as 
Zitella passed before the footlights and 
shered up the jewelled bouquets which were 
| sow to her, her wronged, discarded lover was 
waiting outside in the shadow of the portico, 
wrapped in a long dark cloak, and fingering 
with nervous hands the hilt of the dagger which 
he had carried with him ever since the day on 
which he found himself betrayed ; and the 
desire for revenge working on hie fiery Spanish 
blood became a mania, until he believed that 
Zitella’s life would be but a small price for 
her falseness, and that in taking it he was 
committing a jast and virtuous deed. 

He had long to wait, but the delay did not 
cool his blood, nor did he grudge the time, 
thongh the minutes went so slowly by, for now 
he was sure of his revenge, and the anticipa- 
tion was not the least part of its sweetness, 

At length, what he had been waiting for 
arrived, for Zitella, cloaked and hooded, 
appeared in the portico, and Valentine, as he 
peered out of his dark corner, heard her say in 
Spanish to those who surrounded her foot- 
stepa,— 

Thank you, I require no assistance. I pre- 
fer to find my own way home.” 

Then her train of worship fell back, 
and drawing her cloak y round her 
slender figure Zitella left the building alone. 

With swift, silent footsteps she passed from 
that street into another and a darker, and 
from the way in which she walked, or rather 
fled along, it would seem that she feared pur- 
suit, bat she never once turned to look until 
Valentine was close upon her with the dagger in 
his hand, and then faltering in his purpose, 
his voice broke forth in this horrified cry,— 

“ Great Heaven! what is this thing I would 
do ! ” 

The spectre of his deed had risen before 
him and stayed his hand, and when Zitella 
tarned to look at him he was trembling like a 
coward, while great drops of sweat 
on his brow. 
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A moment their eyes met, and in her guilty 
terror Zitella almost gave up herself for lost. 
She looked round, but saw no aid, and her 
limbs seemed stricken powerless ; then her 
glance travelled back to the gleaming blade in 
Valentine's hand, and from that to his eyes, 
lurid now with fires of fierce passion, and she 
saw that though he had faltered for a moment 
she must expect no mercy at his hands. 

Bat her courage did not altogether forsake 
her, and though her limbs and tongue seemed 
powerless, her brain was as keen as ever; and 
knowing that she must have time to think she 
feigned a swoon and sank to the pavement at 
the feet of the man she had cheated and 
betrayed, but who would not, as her woman's 
instinct told her, either hurt or abandon her 
in this plight. 

Valentine bent over the prostrate form and 
looked into the face, whish was like veined 
marble. He told himeelf that she had slain his 
love, and forfeited all claim to mercy ; that he 
hated and loathed her, and that it would be a 
jast deed were he to plunge the dagger in ber 
heart ; but this did not lessen her beauty or ber 
power over him. And still he lingered, bending 
over ber proclaiming his misery, and uttering 
aloud the wild hope that there might have been 
some mistake, until at length be raised Zitella, 
und bore her a few paces in his arms, until he 
turned into a sort of blind alley, in which there 
was barely enough light to show him when he 
looked close that Zitella had opened her eyes. 

“ Valentine, oh, my love!” she murmured. 
Then the tender tones changed to a cry of 
anger and pain, and frantically the girl strag- 
gled in hia tightening arms, calling on Heaven 
and the Holy Virgin to let her free from this 
false traitor who had wrecked her life, and 
would now follow her with persecutions.” 

“Traitor !"’ echoed Valentine, with angry 
bitterness. “‘It is I who have been betrayed!’ 
Bat his arms tightened more and more 
firmly until, as if through sheer exhaustion, 
ber fatile struggles ceased. 

* Zuella,” he asked at length, “why did 
you play mefalee? If you have any truthin 
you, give the true reason now.” 

The girl replied with a scornfal laugh, and 
Valentine felt beneath her arm the hard beat- 
ing of her heart, and heard her quick panting 
breath. Then. as the echoes of her laughter died 
away, she exclaimed angrily,— 

‘“‘ How dare you question me? How dare you 
speak of trath !—you, who are one mass of 
fulsehood, who deceived me with lies from the 
beginning?” 

Tne hot blood mounted up into Valen- 
tines cheek, and his pulses throbbed with 
mingled relief and terror; but he kept silence 
while Zitella thought what false charge she 
could bring against him that would be. a sofii- 
cient excuse for her treachery. But Valentine 
himeelf pat the words into her mouth. 

* Zitella,’’ he said, ‘‘some meddling person 
told you of my wife. But what wrong was there 
to you? I never loved her as I loved you; but it 
was not my fault that she was not happy ; it 
was not my fault that she died alone, and un- 
tended by me, her husband, who only arrived 
in time to stand above her grave.” 

From these words Zitella inferred that 
Valentine knew nothiog of her treachery to 
Lady Fitzroy, and that, at least as far as he 
was concerned, her frand about her name and 
birth was still a secret. His mind, she could 
plainly see, was wholly occupied with thoughts 
of bis love for her, and her falsehood towards 
himself, and for that she was desperately 
resolved she would make some eatiefactory 
explanation. That thie man was still as 
wildly infatuated with her as ever she had no 
longer a doubt. It would be easy to briog him 
back to her feet and make: him the slave of 
her will once more ; but this she had no desire 
todo. Her only wish was to avert his anger, 
and get away scot free once and for ever. 

She was silent for a moment, then she 
suddenly exclaimed, in hard, scoffing tones,— 

‘* Your wife was not in that grave, Valentine 
Eyre!” 

** Good Heaven, what do you mean ?” 








Z.tella averted her face for a few moments, 
then went on, with evident horror in her 
tones,— 

‘I mean this. Thatyour wretched wife, weary 
of your hatred and cruelty, and unable to die, 
sought the only means of escape which was 
open to her. She fled from your houee, leav- 
ing behind her those who were bribed by word 
and deed to make all appear as if she were 
dead and buried.” 

A terrible silence followed these words ; but 
at length Valentine broke from the trance of 
horror which seemed to bind him, and ex- 
claimed aloud, — 

‘*Great Heaven, I cannot believe this. It 
cannot be true!’’ 

‘It is true,” replied Zitella, calmly, for she 
felt now that, whatever the next move might 
be, the game was all in her own hands. 

**Your proof!” asked Valentine, hoarsely, 
‘*Give me your proof?” 

‘*T have no proof,” replied Zitella, ‘‘ beyond 
my mere word. Bat what more can you want? 
Do you think,” she said, bitterly, “that I would 
have given you up, and shattered all my 
life’s happiness for less than this?’ Here 
she began to speak in a thick, hurried way, 
as if sobs she could not control were rising in 
her throat. She dwelt on the anguish and 
shame, the shock which was hers, when Mrs. 
Eyre revealed herself to her suddenly one 
night at Lady Fitzroy’s houce in London. 
She was alone when the cruel blow had fallen 
on her, for her hostess and Blanche Hastings 
had gone to a party. ‘I would not go in your 
absence,” said Zitella, in a way that wrung a 
ory and a groan from her listener's heart. ‘‘I 
was sitting alone,” she.continued, ‘‘ when they 
told me a person was waiting who would see me. 
Then Mrs, Eyre came in, and, when she had 
left me, there was only yoom in my crushed 
heart for one thought, and that was flight. 
To get back to my native land, away from all 
who had ever known me, was my desire. 
Before Lady Fitzroy and Bianche had retarned 
I had made my plana, and was already on my 
way to Spain.” 

To all this Valentine Mistened with feelings 
which no words can describe. He had no 
suspicion of Zitella’s truth. All his anger 
was removed from her and centred on the 
wife who had tricked and cheated him with 
soch cruel, such incomprehensible falsehood. 
He could not fathom the motives which had 
induced Celia to act in stich a way; bat, in 
these moments of grief and passion, he had 
not the smallest doubt that she had really 
revealed herself to Zitella, 

‘* And she lives still?’*he asked at last, in 
cold, dreary, hopeless tones. 

A long silence followed this question. Zitella 
could not make up hér mind what answer to 
make, Should she tell Valentine that his 
wife was dead, he would expect her to prove 
her love for him by forgiving him, and becom. 
ing Mrs. Eyre. 

‘If I refase to do this,” thought Zitella to 
herself, ‘‘ he will still linger near meand cripple 
my actions, and there will bea hundred things 
to awaken his eupivions then, Though he is 
rich I almost hate him, and he would not be 
worth the trouble I should have from his 
fierce jealousy. No! If I have to give up all 
hope of identifying myself as the lawful 
wife of him whom I married as Hugo Brand, 
I think that foolish young Englishman, who 
since this morning bas been ready to die for 
me, would be a far better prize.” 

Zitella had closed her eyes, feigning a return 
of her swoon, as these swift thoughts pussed 
through her mind; but when Valentine spoke 
again, imploring her, for Heaven’s sake, to 
anewer his question, she raised her head, ray- 
ing, in a tone that seemed fraught with 
misery,— 

** Yes, Heaven help us both, my poor Valen- 
tine! Your wife lives still to bean insuperable 
barrier between us!” 

‘‘ She shall not be. I swear she shall not!” 
cried Valentine. 

His voice was harsh and broken with frenzy; 





and clasping Zitella closer in bia arms, he ! 


covered her face with frantic hisses, between 
which he repeated again and again the asevr- 
ance that nothing in life or death should come 
between them. 

Zitella lay still and motionless, with closed 
eyes, as if she was dead to allfeeling. This pas- 
sionate outpouring of her lover's heart gratified 
her cruel lust for homage. 

It wae a triumph that she conld not forego; 
bat by-and-by she remembered that it was 
dangerous, and rousing herself she exclaimed, 
with a splendid affectation of reproxch and 
disdain,— 

“ And you are the man I have loved and 
trusted—you,who have done me and another a 
most bitter wrong, would now shrink from 
the only atonement you can make.” 

* Zisella 1 call Heaven to witness, I did 
—- wilfal wrong. Oh, Heaven! yon love 
me!' 

Zitella raised her hand entreatingly. 

** Hash!” ehe said, insolemn tones, ‘ Dy 
not invoke Heaven's vengeance or tempt me 
to forget that you have a wife, and that I am 
a Czarvas.” 

‘Oh, good heavens !"'’ gasped Valentine; 
and then he bowed his head, and his whole 
frame seemed ehaken with the fireoe, dry sobs 
which broke from him. Then his hands un- 
clasped themeelves, and the dagger, which he 
bad been holding all this time, dropped to the 
pavement with a sound that made Zitells 
realise more clearly the riek she had ron ; and 
then, starting and shivering, she bade Valentine 
let her go. 

‘*By Heaven I will not!’ cried Valentine. 
‘‘T bave no love but you—no wife! Celiahae 
wronged and deceived me shamefally. She 
deserves no consideration at my hands,” 

Aud be proceeded to pour forth for Zitella 
& passionate recital of his marriage with Celia 
De Nanaz. and its unhappy results. 

The girl heard him to the end, and then 
said in sorrowful, gentle tones, — 

“I do not wish to be unkind; and. alas! 
I destroy my own bappiness; but in all this I 
see that you, and you only, have been to blame; 
Your wife, though mistaken in some of her 
actione, bas been an angel of goodness, and 
Heaven will surely punish youif you do not 
make ber and your children all possible re. 

ation." 

‘* What shall I do!" askei Valentine, in 
sullen misery ; and eagerly Zitella replied,— 

‘‘Ah! pow you are true to yourself, and 
my high noble ideal! Bat what can you do? 
Ooly this, return to England, and seek out 
your poor, unhappy wife. Do not rest until 
you have found her, and then all will be well, 
_ @ true woman's forgiveness is equal to her 

ove.” 

“I will not return to England !’’ replied 
Valentine, passionately, ‘ Zitella, ob, my 
love—my love! You cannot be so cruel; 
80 ” 


“Hush!” interrupted the girl, and thers 
was the purity of an angel in her voice and 
gestures, “‘ not another word. Kemember, 
that to speak to me of love is deadly sin!" 

Valentine continued to plead and argue, but 
all to no purpose ; then he suddenly said that 
it was impossible that he coald return to Eng- 
land. And forthwith he began to narrate the 
story told on his father's deathbed, and to 
explain that the finding of his brother Her- 
mann was a charge he could not neglect. 

Zitella listened, and her heart beat wildly, 
because the web of destiny seemed thickening 
80 strongly around her ; for she felt quite sure 
that this Hermann was. the gipsy to whom 
she had been betrothed in her childhood, and 
who was at this moment thirsting for ven- 
geance on her. 

That morning Hermann bad crossed her 
path, and his anger had only been averted by 
the brave intervention of Churchill Penance. 
By bimeelf she bad nothing serious to fear 
from Hermann, for she could always deceive 
and disarm him with some well-concocted lic 
of baving been carried off against her will 
by Valentine Eyre, but should the two men 
meet she was undone. She resolved, however, 
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that if she could help it they shoald not 
meet, 

Sbe shuddered, resolving that the morning 
light should fiod her fled from RiooSan Vogez. 
And then she said alond that sbe cou'd give 
him a clue to the ciscovery of Hermann, of 
whom the bad heard not lovg »go from the 
extreme north of Spain; bot she. advised 
Valentine to abandon the eearch, fordiermaun 
was & wild, bad man, who would not be grate- 
ful for kincneee. 

‘*T must do bim justice,” replied Valentine. 
‘Bat, ob! Ziteila, let us not epesk of him, bat 
of ourselves, When am I to see you ag»ia?” 

** Never after to-night!" said Zatglin. “Ob, 
Valentine. how can yea bope it? Do nat make 
it harder for me,” and she sigbed piteousty. 


‘My jove I cannot help, bat I can remember | le 
| havea better revenge,” and then zising be 


that I. am a Ozarvas. and if you care for .me 
yon will prove it by leaving this pluce to- 
morrow,” 

‘And yon, Zitella, how can I bear to think 
of you as I saw you to-night? Qh! my dear 
leve I cannot. You must promise me that you 
wili dance no more io public.” : 

“Tnen I shoold stxrve,”’ replied the girl, 
bitterly. “and pot enly I bus the peor old 
man whom I support Ab! you must not 
clasp mein that jealous frenzy, Valensiae, for 
poor eld pére ie almost mipesy, end is happy 
in the belef that lam his dangbter, whom I 
resensdle closely. The poor sool and I were 
friends, and when she died her poor, dotirg 


old father would have been desolate if I had | 


not taken care of him.” 

*¢ Heaven bless you, darliag! ” .said Valen- 
tine, brokenly, ‘‘bat this dencing must end 
from to-night. 


old man.” 
“Qh! Valentine, you forget!’ . sobbed 
Yitella. ‘ Ob! if you really reepestmeles me 


go now. Do nos seek to fiod cut my dwelling ; 
is would. be too great a temptation, and there 
is lees danger for me ‘from the dark streets 
tban-from your society.” 





“ I. swear,'’ syid ‘Valentine, ‘bat if yoa | 
will.confide to me your adéresa I wikdo no | 


morethan communicate with you threazbmy 
iawyer!’’ 

And so, after a few .minutes’ hesitation, 
Zvella dornished her lover with the name 
and number of a street which were both’ ficti- 
tions snd a moment Jater she bad slipped 


— 


? 
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‘in the darkness. with bis own'degger, «and. .by 
the hand of Hermann, who hadi tracked both 
Zitella and Valentine from the door-of the 
theatre. 

‘* He ia my brother ; but he: has robbed me 
end deserves bis fate,’ said: the gipsy to him- 
relf. as the heavy fail.was saceseded by silance, 
and fearing nathing he bent down. and: pressed 
his Land over the heart of bis victim to sce if 
life was yet extinot, 

When « few faint throbs reeponded ito Ahe 
touch of bis fingers Hermann seeméd pnzdled 
ta Kcow what to do;.and it was nat brotherly 
feeling alone which restrained bimdremt pinng- 
ing the dagger @ second time in. she: body of 
bis victim, 

“ He has sobked maof my love!”’: he: mut- 
tered, savagely; ‘bat if I.apare his life Iusay 


went a few cantiovs steps, feeling with his 
hand along the wall juasil he camesto a 
window. 

Here Hermann knocked significantly three 
times, and was enswered .by the opening of 
the window, and a voice, which asked some 
questions in # few hurried whispers. After 
which a short colloquy ensued, whieh ended in 
the opening oi the dpor,.amd the sppearance 
in the street of two pergong, ;who assisted 
Hersmsann-to carry the wounded wan indoors, 

“Is is lucky thas. it’ beppened sbere,’’) re- 
marked one of them.,asyhy bore the body 
throngh a secret trapdocr and-down.a long 
flight of steps into an undergronad: room 
which no. ray of natarel lightever pierced. 

This house was in the possession of a garg 


' of desperados, who were thieves on shore; and 
I will provice for you and the | 


smogzlers on-the ees, and Hesmann knew that 
in theirbands Valentine Myre wasagfe ;for if 
he.lived this ropm wonld be. prison: for him, 
and if he died there was @ subterragean  pas- 
sage by which his bocy could beremoyed and 
flanyg into the ces. 

One of she gang, who was, something of a 
purgeop, attended to Valentixe, and! baving 
mtled his pockets and -diviced, hewween them 
the contente, with his watch and jewellery, 
the villuins left their, uncopscious: victim, and 
went vp-tairs to pass the night.in ¢rinking 
and card playing. 

The evening which ended so; thagically for 


: Valentine Eyre was fall of disappointments 


irc his arme, and was gliding swiftly through | 


the,cark deserted atrects, 

She bed esceped for this once, bat the 
¢€8ce pe was Darrow, and she did not, feel at all 
seenre, 





CHAPTER XI, 


VALENTINE etood still in the dark narrow 
alley: listening to the Jast sonnd of Ztel'a's 
yvanisbing footsteps His impulse hud heen 
and was still to follow her froma cistence and 
see her epter her bome; but the remembrance 
of her parting words restrained him,:for they 
bad been a wild plea that he would prove bis 
love and his trath by letting her zo in peace 


for Charchill Pennnee, 
As the reward of his,devotion in -the»morn- 


| ing he hadicoked ferward to.an evening in 


the seciesy of the beaatifal Inez; and -with 
his beart. rushing before .bim he had gone .to 
the honce of the old Spaniard, who told him, 
grumbiingly, that his daughter had got a 


| headsuoche, and gone to bed. 


| 


© You mske it barcer than death for me,” | 
Zitella had whispered, and Valentine,could not | 


nowbe dieloyal to the premtwe whreh ‘he had 


made, because he Joved Zitella ten thovaund | 


times more for the purity und waman)y pride, 
in whieh he-believed-wath «ilihis heart. 

He thogght he beard  eonnd behind bim 
at he stood there of a slow, vations moeve- 
ment, and looked apvxionsly round, but saw 
nothing. Then, ineiead of qnaitting this 
etrange refoge, he stoad etili, and once more 
plunged into thonghta of Zvrellw until feeling 
becarmme4o much for him and he ¢xelnimed 
alond.— - 

“My darling! My peur) beyond price or 
ermpere, who would sek to give you vp? 
Oh my love! it is te9—" 

Sudodenly the parsionste, deapsiring: tones 
cbapged to a hoarse, strangied ery of physical 
pein 

“Ob! Heaven!” 

The words ended in a horsible gurgling 
sound, as Valentine Eyre fell forward, pierced 


“'Women are ail. the same," muttered the 
old. man. ‘Inez does not apse for my com- 
peasy ard so she leaves me alone ; for, of 
courge,” headded, pisintively, ‘I can’s expent 
that yoa will stay and cheer me upa bit.” 

‘‘} will spend an bkeur or two with you,” 
replied QGhorebil!, who guessed that Inez was 
out, and .not Jying down upataizs, as her 
funber inJaw believed. 

“Bat my beansfal darling,” thought the 
young roan, fondly * will, mot ibe allawed to 
work. when-epge ‘Ll have won her love!” end 
then, for thesske of Inez, @hurohi)l Penance 
sat dowo.snd began to play cards with pid 
Piero Vulcez,; whom ke snagiactively dis- 
jake and misused. 

He piayed en. »ndon.ingbe hope that the 
object of his thpeghts world xesarn and re. 
waid him witha whwpered good-night anda 


| hand clasp. in she pagage; and when: Riedro 





had won all,bis money the young man cheer- 
folly essuked and. lost hie rings and wateh, 
which pointed totbe hour of midnight :before 
he. rose np and tore higself away. 

The wine which the young man hed drank 
éurwmeg the eveciny kadmennted to his brain 
aud keft bim eegabie butef shese thoughtse— 
that life would not be worth Jlivingawithont 
Tu+z and thas tomorrow be sbonid ask her to 
be his wife, and so eet her free from her miser- 
able existence. 

His head. was etitl clear enangh to enable 





him to see that Piedro Valdez would mot: be a 
desirable connection, but be resalved to pro- 
vide the old man with anch comforte that, he 
would never wish to leave +his native land. 
And co thinkiog, Ohurchill Peaance reached 
his abode, from which, to bis surprise, he 
foand Valentine Eyre absent; :bat on this 
account the young man:was aot mach 
troubled, for Inez’s hints: had easranged him 
80 far from his friend that.pe resolved: thoy 
two should part company as segn.as possible. 

However, when on rising tke following 
soorning Churchill learned frem,bis friend's 
valet that his master was still absent the 
young man began to feelzather puzzled and 
epxious; but 20 selfish is love that by the 
time breakfast was over bis .thonghts :had 
once more flown to Inez, and thinking every 
moment that kept him spart from sher/an 
hour he-set outto the house.of Piedro Valdez. 

On entering Charchill Penanee. found the 
old man alone,.and in a state of rage and 
misery beyond.ali description. He tore his 
long grey hair and .beat,his bands on his 
breast, weeping and raving jlike a maniac ; 
then showing Chaorehill rifled ckests and 
coffers he told the young man.an igcoherent 
tale of how bis deughter in-law had come in 
on! him ata lease hour.on the previeus night, 
and : finding him .engaggd. in.counting his 
money»had giyen bim same wine shich must 
have. contained a heavy drng,tor ioymediately 
on G@riabing :it, be had falian asleeppand. bad 
not wakened nntil morniog, when: he foennd 
that bie denghter.in-law had. robbed him of 
all he paseessed. 

The old, man's tale, though wild and inco- 
henxent, had. .all she appearance of truth, but 
in spite .of -hia: tears and deepairing gestares 
Churvhill cefnsed to: believe him. 

Inez's beautiful face, her innosence, her 
gentle words, zoceyap before the young man’s 
memory, and forbade:him.to believe that she 
could be . guilty .of .euch. a wiesked and inn- 
scrupulous act a8 that«which pad: besn ileid 
to her charge ;.and though thesppeanance of 
the old Spaniard’s money. chests} bose. wisness 
to the fact that some thief bad. besr there, 
Chorchall thought. that the old; man’s loages 
had: maddened Bim, and .20. he manst pos’ be 
blamed for suspecting tbe -first,.penson: who 
came into: his: head ; bot waen he spoke of shia 
Piedro stamped on the floor andishsieked with 


rege. 

- +1 tell xyou it.was,my daughtersin Jaw who 
robbed me !’’ he.cried. *‘Oo, my money ! my 
money!” and he flang himself down on the 
empty chest, spriecking: with renewed violence. 
“My dangbter-in.Jaw robbed me, any fiend of 
a daughtenindaw!” 

‘* Peace, old man. She who robbed you waa 
not your dangbser-in-law,” broke in aeudden 
strange voice from the dcorway of the room, 
and, turning, Onerchi!! beheld the gipsy man 
from whem he had rescued Inez on the 
previous day; bud now that the man no 
longer wore -his native costume but a suit of 
Enxgilieh make.and fashion, Charchill was 
struck bythe extracroinary likeness which 
this new-comer bore to Valeatine Eyze, for in 
feature, beight,. snd complexion, it. seemed 
that the two men were exactly «the same. 
Then. springing: towayde’ Hermann, Charehil] 
exclaimed, trinmphantly,— - 

‘* Lknem it was-not Inez. Rat sew forget 
that you «cweme ary grudge, om seccont of 
yesterday, snd say whe. commiste this foul 
act,and you. will.be well re weried? ”’ 

He epoke in Engtigh; but dlenmenn, how- 
ever be had attsined obis .bnowledge, was 
familiar with the. langnege, gor he scawled 
Garkly as he-replied,— 

‘~I_ do aot mean to forget the erndge I.owe 
you; bot lowe ker.a greater ono, and: I tell 
y02 now thet dit.mss ahp.mho sobbed this 
old. man, whore davghter-in law she: pretends 
to he,” } 

Cherchill Penance heard #hus Jar,.then 
eprupg forward, bis fists elenehed, his eyes 
blazing with anger, that’ made him ready to 
crush the life out of him who had dared to 
utter falsehoods against his love. 
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** Scoundrel!” he hissed forth, ‘‘of whom 
do you dare to speak?" 


Bat Hormann was nted by the 
young man’s fary,ands with sullen 
calm,— 

‘1 defy you to eall-me o-acoundrel-ageint 
IT have spaken nm Zreella, | 
who is no mers Inez Valdez than yomare. “Pais 
old man’s dn-law is a maidin- Eng-. 


land, and Zitella ‘bae taken ‘her plage herein 
h ther-n law’ sihenae:”’ ‘ 
tae do. yon know veil “this?” waa 
light tothe death ferthe Dononrof her ho 












| tris -woakness,-remain 
‘half Tiorenge talked angrily of tho inconee. 
\ whem 


of it; for as Churchill learned from his friend, 
the Countess Czurvas charmed men and 
«women slike, go that all were ready to fall 
@evwnint-her feet:and worsbip her. 

‘Bo ill went to the temple of this 
goddeus; arid foond, as he bad expected, Inez 
Valdez. 

‘Phe *thlood seceded from his cheek as he 
batogd ‘before “her among throngs of dis- 
tingtished guests, and his heart seemed for 
es moments to cease to beat; but she 
eovived him with a emile, in-whioh there was 
moteaco- of dear or-guilt. She even pressed 
jibia heud, thereby making naoneon object of 

ts, 





,” with. an simpsticns wae ot 
vhed ,-and then if dae-casall 
sae would xelake to 


odes through 


‘ “Widiasit 
j their leapt 
=) eee ES 


ed, and that night hile 









: Pi ecandour whieh -weald 

; — “Sewage to} ¥es, mann, the “a ‘nad tena 2ber ~ 

say, te pewer: he sebnnaag in |@laymate in childkheod,-an their elders had 
carrying Off the girl whem and } betréthed them, and then Valentine Eyre*had 


loved before Valentine Eyre had done his 
friend no wrong, for calm thought~ was “ot! 
much in Churchill's line, He only knew that 
yesterday he had fallen madly in love with 
the most beautifa! ‘wonwn he: ad: ever asen,: 
aged to-day »he had Jest: her. He looked: en, 
‘Valensinei Byrens the scanse of bis losg, and: 
aletid, in the psesenee of hiastricnd’s pervant,: 
he swore to take revenge. Bat the saan: was! 
stant4mthedefenceof his amagter; and neplied, 
axewely,— 

* Idan ‘ts believe, sir, decom what I. know of; 
the pats; thas myvmeater go amay like 
this wiry Miss Czanvae.: It’smore tikely; afeer: 
the shameless arioksshe placed him whem they 
Wee going toibo«imanried, that he’d- xefase toi 
heize anyshing so aay to her. ds'somy: belict! 
thee theye's been fenk play somewher,; and I. 
don't gorbadk to: England swatil 1 have: fount. 
mytgaster,”’ i 

Batthere, Churgbill refased to lieten>4o any 
faztser mention of- Valentine Eyze, of whom» 
he reiterased: his/opinion im the very pheongest 
lamgnage > pessible;: and within the. nett few 
oars dhs bad: taken kis departqre fromthe: 
toma of Rio San ‘Voge; never oto. enter +it 
again, 


‘CHAPTER Xfi. : 


{ 

A gaw years later Churehill Penance: went, 
to Hiorenee, t 

He» had deen drawn thithemby reports. of a 
‘women whose smarvellons: beanty:1was #gkieg) 
the: whole wity by .ssanm, and thongh . sbe 
young Englishman heard ber spoken .ef as-a 
laxty sof renk anf boondless wenith, she des- 
Cription which he received ef ber personal 
appearance was that of Inez Valdez; for whom 
his love bad not‘yet died ont. 

So be went to Florence, and there, a3 fate 
would have it, met- with an old-friend who at 
once offered him an introduction to the house 
of the mAgas Fiorentiag netoristy,.a beaysitpl 
auga tian, whose fagber} slectinansnensths 
Cstwhys Aad, bee restored tp hor, wad woo had) 


Deqa) orgateds a Counters jn her awn 'righs—s, 
d sigry,;whigh was, meyer questioned. by , 


‘| eat thas evening we were ogt.of the.town. 


»| ‘iptrodnes; yen. toothat; lady,.who is npwan 





come by and carried her off to England and 
edueated her, and,-ont-of gratitade, :sbe had 
been ready to marry him, until she discovered 
that the marriage would only be an empty 
fom, ifor : Valentine, Lyre pad .« wate: alive ;, 
andiwhem ske,,poer inaocsat Zitella, learned; 
this, she thad taken, advantage of her false, 
lover's, ebaence, to escmpe 40 ber Hative land, 
and on she wey she (had met .a.. widow called, 
Inez | Valdez, wo. bere a yery \arong yesem-, 
blance to berself. . i 
“And ao,” aid A:tetla, aweepipg, ‘ when 
poor Inez died.en the, wopagy, hagiey gonfided 
to me every: pattioplar,of ber, life story, I, 
Cesolate and penniless, thopgh:.ij) no Ream to; 
pass mysell off ag she, dagghter-in-law ,of; old, 
Piedso Valdez ;: and oply, for Vadentige Dyre I, 
should. probab}y be with Sim non. Bas.wppn L, 
heard from youthatthas talge villain. was:in; 
Rio San Vagez I. determimad, sapsher.thgn fpii 
into :bis.ansorapulegs;hends, t0.g0 forsaonca, 
more ypan the world, .And eo, kapwing tbat, 
‘one of she ladies, whose, children I tagyhs,.was, 
‘leaving indaaste. for Twdy, and waoted a maid, 
L. went to. beroand offeced my: services. which; 
were immediately aceeptep, and gahefaye.smn- 


“Some day,’’ contipned Zitella, ‘I aviil; 


-Kopland, and. she will sell,you,how I xomajned; 
with: her uatil.an: sovident, bronghs me ynder, 
the- notice of a Hangarian prince, who waa, 
instanmensal in,neataring to me. the sitlepad 
Jandsof which my father had been upjastly; 
deprived?’ , 
Alten thistiere remained, nat .a dgnbs: jn, 
Cburobili’s: mind: of Zitelia’s tpath, Phak 
pert of her Jife which kaa been.spent in;Lan., 
den (was allo unknown,so him. »At that mime, 
Churchill ‘Pemanee, bed. heen jcooupied swith, 
other matters. «He -was gegdy 40 kill, bingself 
for having: ever.dombsed wher; bat she oply; 
‘atonement he could make her was to love her 
more madly than ever man had loved a 


woman. 

So, while aavay in. England, poor Mrs. Rex-, 
anoerwaitedsin wain for @iine from her sen.; 
Chumbill was: wastisg «! khis;subgianse in, 
maagonfigens presents te Zitclia, who newer, by, 


t 


reocived fgom some unknown donor a aet of 
diamouda whiok 40 empress might hsve hesi- 
tated to purchase; but thongh she never 
alludedto the jawels or wore them, ahe had a 
way, when ‘they were algne, of cailing 
Caurchillaypoor,; fodtinh boy, and ssolding him 
lovingly, which made the young man feei sare 
that she ksew from whom the costly presents 
had come, 

Bat tneeghheioved so madly Osarchill-was 
not happy, toratier the fires. goss of tender- 
ness in their gregnion was over, 
Zitella wea cold to bigvas4o ulb the ress. 

Sre aliowedihim to .be :alone wish her, and 
to bs at her feet out bis bears in 
praises Of her-beanty ; bas whenvver be hinted 
at marrigge-abe became cold 23 jee at once, 
} and then soe young man.warld be seat away 
fall of mmigerabdie, jealone doubts and fears, bat 

i than anythieg else thet he had 


hing 
efiender-kis love bayoud sail hep: of forgive- 
ess 


Oso night the Jovely: Counters Czarvas eat 
Adone in her\favourite roe, in which euly the 
a lights were buzzing beneath umber 
F 28. 

‘Poe Countess hesgeliowas en deskabilic ;, her 


¢ f longend violent weeping, thas 

‘ehe danghed ecily as she Jeoked iato the 
path he tableoby her aide. 

1 gould ,almest bate myself,” ebe aont 

. tered. “ Licok snchs miseradic, eoatomptibie 

-ebjseet, On! women who ever 


if. there are any 2 
7 } really weep-what fools they musi be? Bat this 


| SoM pOTary 

Badden'y Ziteila paused dropped the mirror, 
and caught up ‘her deintly-embecidered hand- 
kerchicf. ‘Lhere was step in the corridor 
outside—the ewift, joyous tread of a man 
nastening to the side of the woingn be adores. 

Zitella drew a quick breath, which showed 
thas she was not altogether cevoid of fear, 
and threw herself. farward onthe arms of her 
chajr.aa if in theabagdenment of some incon- 
solablegyief ; taqn,-asythe door opened and the 
visitor egteged, fierce, passiquats sobs-proke 
{rao her jigs. 

Jn & moment Caurghijl Penance was af hor 
side. Ha .was knegliog by ber chair sod 
drawipgiker,iato hia embrace—wwaa povering 
the hands which wailed, her face with: pas. 
shunpebe jAsed. utd 

For,awhile abe yielded passively, -aa.i¢ per 
eriei ware, too-wiplens for any other thoaghs ; 
thog. ng if suddenly remempering ber pesission, 
(soe begke,aqvegy  frgm. fim, and revealing Ler 
white ; grisstwaingd face for one moupent, 
averted ,ghe uext, exclaiming, in choking 
tones, — 

“ And yoq,,top, sskeadvaniogs of my help- 
legs. womangood to ivsalime. Oa, wit shall 
L.do—yigere t5nn to fod a friend?” 

« Ziseia 1” .exckaimed Chgrohiil, in.agcents 
of the ost, prafaund astggiahipont .ayd re- 
proach, “1 jasgs you—l. take, wdwanweeof 
you! What €o youmaan?”’ 

Oh! 1am. mad!’ .she sqobed, -hysgeri- 
cally. “ Donpt blame ms—do mpt goustion 
me; only go. andideave merto ny daig!”’ 

‘‘ Now yon age anad. when you wrong me 
189,” copied. Ckprobill. ‘Qo, my demivg | unless 
you, dziveyme awpy fem yon,l wjll pot leave 
you;” and then seizing mec Husy, trembling 
bangia inyhis, he coverss theg,onpe more with 
kisges, 840, poured, farthwli his Heart, and be- 
goughs her in one fevered breatn to contige ia 
him abe gauge of her, poet; bap i6 was mos 
antil ke kadcpanged his joneyend eyamanded 
her with, ‘ko,aterpess of; a master, Gaus Zizella 
would spepk, Logn, withrevary appearance of 
tevror, whe aobagdtogth, — ’ 

“15 is shas wickog, yascrapulous Velenjine 
Ly, Ushag pyrovad mogand porentens to 
rgia me yb eliqy friends. Andyob !. whas 
saglh ido, ferbe kes neithercqneqeacenor fear, 
and B&s ARID peck Up yprqots of hia story which 
ther word, canmos, bat believe, becauge,.ales! T 


haveno wikgess Against bicy bas «sy werd.” 








anyone wha had,onee peen.the. lovely: heroine) 


apy chance alladed to the faet;that ebe had; 
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(‘my MonzY! Mr MonEY!”’ SHBIEKED PIEDBO VALDEZ, FLINGING HIMSELF DOWN ON THE CBEST.) 


And Z:tella sank down once more, weeping 
avd sobbirg more bitterly than before; but 
Churchil) sprang to bis feet, almost rejoicing 
that the hour bad come in which he could 
settle his long-owed score with Valentine Eyre. 
Bat when he epoke loudly of avenging Zuella 
without delay she only sobbed more piteously, 
ard entreated—nay, commanded—that he 
would not go to Valentine E; re. 

“ He will take your life,” she wailed, “and 
then I shall bave lost my only true friend ; for 
how can I count on thoee butterflies of fashion 
who only surround me because I am rich and 
beautifal? Bot ob, my friend ! I can trust in 
you because I bave proved your worth !” 

Charcbill’s passionate resentment died out 
for a moment, and bending on his knees be- 
fore ber he pressed bis lips to her band. 

“Your lightest word is my law,” he said, 
gently; “but in this I cannot obey you; for 
even though I lose my life in your defence, I 
must — Valentine Eyre for the insult he 
bas offered you, and force bis lies down his 
throat, If he is in Fiorence——” 

‘‘He is in Florence,” interrupted Zitella, 
“at the Hotel Madelina——. Oh! Heaven, 
what have I done!'’ and hiding her face, 
Z:tella shrieked alond, ‘Now you will go 
und insult him and pay with your life the 
Poualsy, or else you will listen to his story, 
and believe hie word against mine !” 

Once more Churchill sprang to his feet. and 
stood before Zitella for a moment in angry 
silence, 

“I swear before Heaven,” he exclaimed 
at last, “that if thas d——d villain utters 
one word against you I will shoot him like a 
dog, and then may I never behold you again 
if 1 am such a falee traitor as you would make 
me out!" and then, without another word 
or look at the beantifal. crouching form, 
Courchill Penance dashed from the apart. 
ment and down a staircase of marble, which 
had once been trodden by the feet of emperors. 

In less than an hoor Charchill was at his 
own villa, which lay in a charming spot about 





nine miles outside Florence, and which, in the 
hope of making Zitella bis wife, be had fur- 
niehed, regardless of expense. Here he waited 
but to provide bimself with a revolver and 
order fresh horses, when be entered his car- 
riage once more, and was driven back to 
Fiorence. 

They stopped at the Hotel Madelina, and 
learned that Mr. Valentine Eyre, an English- 
man, was at present staying there; and ina 
few minutes Churchill stood in the presence 
of Hermann the gipsy, who, for the last 
eighteen months bad successfully passed him- 
self off as the brother who was still immured 
in his prison at Rio San Vogez. 

Bat even if the difference between this man 
and the former Valentine Eyre had been 
noticeable Churchill was too excited to notive 
it; and suspecting nothing. he began in his 
most imperious tones to demand an apology 
for the insult which bad been offered to his 
friend the Countess Czarvas. 

Hermann regarded the young man with a 
pitying smile, as he replied. — 

‘IT would have you kicked down the stairs 
for your insolence but that I am so sorry for 
you, because you have been befooled by that 
arch fiend——”’ . 

‘*Say that again!" thundered Churohill, 
furiously. 

‘A thousand times if you wish to hear it,” 
replied the other, coolly. ‘* You are a fool, and 
Zutella isa fiend. She sent you here in the 
hope that we would fight and you should take 
my life; for while I hve no man can win‘her, 
and she knows it. Bat now listen!” 

** Not a word,” cried Churchill, white with 
fury. ‘ There, coward and liar, take that!" 


* * * * 


The ballet sped home, and as the smoke 
cleared away Churchill bent over the prostrate 
form of bis foe. He felt as yet neither 
remorse nor fear, for that Zitella had been 
revenged was his one thought; but still he 
bent over the fallen man, and as he removed 


| 


' 





the covering from his breast his hand came in 
contact with a letter, and, as he moved it 
hastily aside, he saw that the writing was 
Zitella’s, and caught words which impelled 
bim to read more. 

“I am sending my Eogli-h lover to you,” 
read Churobill, “for he is tiresome and dan- 
gercus, and if you were to appear here he 
would make a scene He wili qaarrel with 
you, and a shot will settle the difficalty.” 

After this Churchill conld read no more, 
for the paper had become soaked with the 
blood which -was flowing from Hermann’s 
wound ; bat he had read svfficient to prove in 
what an evil cause he bad sinned. Then crush- 
ing the letter up in bis hand, and cureing her 
who had penned it, Churchill opened the 
door and passed downstsire, wondering that 
no one appeared to arrest his footsteps. 

He thought that the hotel must be deserted. 
as the shot jast fired seemed to attract no 
attention, ant so he proceeded to his carriage, 
and was driven rapidly away. 

As he passed the hotel where he sometimes 
dined when in Fiorence, Churchill saw one of 
his own servants from the villa; and seeing 
hie master’s carriage, the man signalled the 
coachman to stop, when he handed a telegram 
through the window of the carriage, and 
with a sudden fearfal prevision of ill tidings 
Charchill tore open the envelope, and read & 
message bidding him hasten home if he would 
see his mother alive. 

Within the bour Courchil! Penance was on 
his way to England. 


(To be continued.) 








Iris positively declared by distinguished French 
scientists that modern pet dogs, leading luxurious 
lives and lacking a proper amount of exercise, 
are becoming subject to violent attacks of bysteria 
and similar nervous complaints, and that mavy of 
them die from disorders of this nature. 
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NOVELETTE.) 


ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Farnies are out of date—those marvellous god- 
motbers who worked such wonders for their 
favourites. Those mischievous elves, who inter- 
fered so persistently in the femily arrange- 
ments, are vpbeard of inthe nineteenth cen- 
tury, or elee every one would bave declared that 
Dolores Fane must bave been a changeling. 
As this explanation of the young lady's pecu- 
liarities was Genied them they simply sbrog- 

ed their sbovlcers and wondered how the 

ear Rector and Mre. Fane could have ccme 
by such a cavgbter. 

Not tbat our beroine was eccentric or strange 
in the way a doctor views thore terms. She 
hac been the cleverest girl at Meresbam House, 
taking all the prizes as a matter of course. 
She sang exquisitely, and played the piano with 
an artist's tovch. Had she been born the child 
of fasbicnsble people, and sccustomed to 
society from ber infancy ; had sbe courtseyed 
to the Queen at exphteen, and been launched 
fortbwitb ip Belgravia, the chances are Miss 
Fane would bave been styled celightful and 
charming; but ber fate bad cast ber in another 
sphere where it must be confessed she was not 
entirely a success. For a worthy clergyman 
whe spends bis life in preaching against 

pe and vapities, for a matron whose idea 
is that a)! gaiety and pleasure must be wrong, 
it was sometbing of a trial to have for first- 
born a girl to whom amusement was as neces- 
sary ae the air she breathed. 

Dolores was ten years old when ber parents 
came to Mitforc—a pretty little place enovgh, 
half village, balf town, and only five miles 
from the grand old city of Meresbam. The 
living was emall, two hundred a-year all told, 
but the Rectory was large and comfortable, | 
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with garden-ground svfficient to provide a 
= supply of fruit and vegetables. The Rev. 
aurence Fane considered himself very for- 
tunste to obtain the preferment, and installed 
his wife anc five chiloren inthe old ivy.ccvered 
house as soon as might be. Mitford was a 
sociable poets and every one called on Mra, 
Fane. She was as quiet, nnobtrusive we man, 
whoee tastes, like ber dress and complexion, 
were of a pale, neutral tint — the bind of 
woman who considers the kitchen and nureer 
ber proper epbere, who believe gaiety an 
plearvre most be wrong, snd tbat to be 
religious such vanities should be given up. 

The Rev. Laurence partook a little of the 
Calvipistic doctrine in his views. He was a 
gloomy map, one who epared neither bim- 
self nor bis family, who worked bard, and 
bonestly did his best; but onfortonately held 
that bis parieh must be driven, not led to 
heaven. 

How such a pair could have bad a daughter 
like Dolores beffled ccmprebension. When she 
came to Mitford, a child of ten, she was the 
moet mischievous imp in the Sunday-school, 
and was sent bome from it in disgrace Bo often 
that at last ber motber ceclareo it was no use 
dressing ber for the purpoee of attending it. 

She was sent dsity to Mise Grant's estab- 
lishment for young Jsdies, but played truant so 
often the Rector doubted if she bad enough 
instruction to be worth the schoo! bill. 

For three montbs she ran wild at home, 
while her mother attempted to teach her; but 
poor Mrs. Fane had so many otber duties that 
Dolores managed to evade sll regular lessons, 
and she might have grown up tbe veriest igno- 
ramus ever known but for a happy chance 
which befel her. 

She was always wandering about, and being, 
after all, only a child, it happened that one 
day she lost her way, and actually wandered 
into Meresbam, where she was discovered in 
the Cathedra! joining in the service and sing- 
ing the anthem as sweetly asa chorister. A 
lady, struck by the wonderful voice, and 
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amazed at the dusty little shoes, barebead, 
and coiled pinafore, (Dolores bad been wander- 
ing about since the morning, and bad lost her 
hat), followed her out of the Cathedral and 
began to talk to ber, 

Mies Fane bad no shyness, and, it must be 
confessed, no shame, She told ber listener 
quaintly she was a bad girl, and would never 
come to apy good, (ber father’s phrase, and 
repeated with perfect imitation of bis voice 
and manner); she was even too wicked for 
Mies Grant to teach her any longer. She 
waen't corry, Mies Grant bad so many boys, 
and they were always in the way. 

Dolores’ new friend was the proprietrees of 
Meresbam House, a wcman already comfort- 
ably off, and whose school inoreared every 
year. Whether it was the charm of Dolores’ 
Fmile, or the thought of getting a victory over 
Miss Grant. (who bad once been a teacher at 
Meresham House, and yet bad dared to start 
in humble opposition not five miles cff), or 
perhaps ure womanly compassion for the 
lonely child, Mrs. Trafford drove Dolores 
home in her own pbaeton, and bad sn inter- 
view with the Rector, at which sbe offered to 
educate his little girl free of all charge as a 
boarder at Meresbam Hovee. 

I bave often noticed that religious people 
are not too holy to accept benefits from world. 
lings. The money value of what Mre. Trafford 
cffered was once a hundred pounds a-year, 
and the Fanes jumped at it. Dolores went 
back there and then to her new echool. where 
it was soon discovered ehe porsessed great 
abilities, and, despite the character given of 
her, a warm, loving heart. : 

For seven years Miss Fane spent nine 
months out of every twelve away from bome. 
At Isst a day came when Mrs. Trafford con- 
fessed she knew as much as the establishment 
could teach her. She would willingly bave ob- 
tained a situation as governess for her 
favourite ; but, alas! Dolores was a beauty, 
and her manners bad none of the dignity and 
firmness which might have got over this ob- 
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jection. She could not be retained as teacher 
in a school where,ali the girls regarded her as 
the ringleaderof their amucemente.~Lhere was 
nothiny for it-bat to send her horgey where, as 
her kind friend hoped, she might; be cf nse to 
her overworked amotber 


Tt ja rather a bamilia’ fess of 
one’s herojne; bosat ord Reotery Dolores 
Prahe aewee aceomplizbed girl 

6 SRL. ir 
might. gave. athe selery - of is- 
tress an 9a0 Dajores 
Was sent every day.to be initiated imber dmties | aweel 
by Muss Bolt, whe retiminy mistresa, 

_ Now Miss Bolt wag to hen. sweetheart 
in Anmstoplis,.emd so - ewe 


would bave been to them, 

given a few +honrs seb. dey’ of 

leisure to drill Miss Dolores in: ber 

Dut at the end of the thi 

despair, and when school avae 

bonnet and went round te $he 2 
‘*Is won't do, sir,” Wahe aatd 

frankly. ‘Miss Dolopes is a ‘we ver 

young lady, but she cag’t keeperder me more 


than my tabby cat. Shetakesa@he, webil- 
dren on her lap and gives — das 
to the naughty ones, @Re gust hangies at 


them.” 
Poor Mr. Fane. He loalsed fhe! pleqaty gt his 
viaitor, 


* Dolores i ms very young; Migs Bolt, pezhaps }. 


in time— eS 

Mise Bolt shook her head. 

"She'll never keep a lot of children in order, 
sir, it’s not in her; if she seeaanything founy 
she must laugh, she can’t help it. Why, only 
this morning, while I was reading prayers, she 
burst out laughing because Willy Jadge had 
put on his grandmother’s spectacles ! ”’ 

“It's very bard on -mé,”’ eaid tke Reetor 4 
slowly. 

‘* Very hard, sir. There's no accounting for 
i ways of providence, busif Miss Mary hed 

yedi”’ ; 


Tae, Reator groaned., Mery yee bisfpyongite 
child. Image she aamenext Dojorge, bay she 
had seemed years wiser ang atea@ier. She wag | 
& prim, sboyghvfal, Jitgle , bady, ; pin and | 
hamely, hat good to the qoye. 

Delores wolidrs, Tragerd ange Pgry sqemes 
¥tare, olden than har Menor, dptMyryeleps in 
she widlage ob prabgatd,.gna pqnid got, cefara 
to §il( Mies, Bolfasituytign. Ree ave nam 
Mere hay® @ne et fee Mao ,othar in a kind af 
doleet ehanty,school, ‘Thane anes ped, fegr 
daughiers, threedeme at Misha, bas yheelgent 
Wh Dewrdhy, ten. E 

Basher and mother jpoke & jitde sharply tp 
Dolores, @bo bang ber head. 

“Dim serey,” pberpaid, aptly, “ nok, to 
fave gousthe money » bas jon kee av siseper, the 
echook iss navfaly afifjieg, amd) the, children 
Sneek’ horribly tugty. - huever gold bayebean 

@ 2ymmmer there.” 

** Delores!” paid her, mother, syaraly, +4dp 
yeulnaver Ahipk wel? Yongrenayrlyeigh- 
teen | inis high tinge you sHFe PoMIngyaur awn 
diving!’ 


Dolonas’suiiled. 

‘I will teach the,chglazren hare,’”! ke >aaid, 
dheearfaollg; ‘“ethat- Will ke . pester , fikan 
Bobbing! ’' 


Bas @he: children: »wothd pot agnee. They 
adored theicssigten ne ty play felins7, «wumwoald 
Hobewbrait t6 het inanykber onpertity. 

Dedoses ‘dhen stgied( to madke rye: family's 
dreage a> at, adaak she, alba ym Used stwace a8 

raueh eroff ashen snother! saopy ht gescssary, 
besides imparting a hopelegaty worktigdapks to 
the dittle garments. 

Tien, as thongh » purposely: to :give ber 
adap robamaeof hemp gaeaptul, see orgs mis? died; 
and 1 Dolores,,of ‘ber: own peqord, volanteared 
tmreplace' him, 

Hereyateleset, mo faalt aoeld be fonnd with 
her. Si -played maguificestly ;) indead »ber 
music, af Mri Pane e910; wes for too: gootifor 








a: vilage clarch,and lest peaple ehenid think 








he was getting popish by having such grand | eyes and lashes, v was fair, beautifal sofé brown 
Voluntaries, he tog to preaching long sermons } hair, whi »dike pore gold in the 
ageinst._ Romamiem, whioh sent his flook-to-}.sunshine. 

sleep, gad made Dolores, yawn in theaggan | Mrs Eanewwhothought.the tint worldly, 


loft, som swhick-clevated ; dope her mtmost to darken it with 
enjoyed omanpeten et ph edad nected 7 “ 













je in the ‘days -hetore Dolores: went to 


pnad lefesehool mere than a yegrat /Meresham House, andfor ithe seme motive 
this particular Corigemsn ti going to ts hag slipped mone ‘Bat Mis. 
tei of. \‘Bbeckad. views ; amd: before shevhad 


qnite. ag org@aiat f 
to bor father, and aaa snbject’for wonder to ane gare-of Dolores 2 yaar the yayag lady 


a ee & abo wae t See eee ln aa tihng sim tbe 
© eRe rs! ao Ff r 0n. ore, 4 8 
bat eertainly sore than }: golden veil ! 
ed | (Miss Bane dberesit never theught et she 


As to her peving-ablanea twoor 
at-eightepn abe need not be jna b 
yery well for Mrs. Fano to adw 


Trafford’s, and<had a right soit 
Sill, though one Or two voices 







made her decidedly-nmpopalar, | A 
Moat of the ese tho | quite a, people, . spitetal 

cateh. Had -he net a comf i | mene mber that her father had been 

honce and sight hundred s-year be. not m3 sonaey ry lingeieeeeiene aes ent), 
drive the amartest~phactowdn. city, and | eon mother thezieqgioer at -samot hia 
declare openly-he sever meant hii Boil en Reng 

t-to-keep ber. qpi ? “ibe closed the -heary oak door, seishad 

“Etesras Christmas-sime. ‘been fw vaxet the-key;-~wben she became aware 
practising for the extra sermices, for- $v someone was waiting for ber. »On the 
gotten the time till reminded ; ‘ey the tena ia the porch sat a youegunen, who 


wmese as Dolores came towards him, took both 
her hands in his, and asked, a little gravely,— 

‘*Do you know me, Dolly ?' 

‘It's dear old Geoff!” 

Rather a familiar greeting for a young lady 
of nineteen to give to astranger who 1s of no 
kin to her; bat the friendship which united 
Dolores Fane and Geoffrey Dean was of no 
common kind. 

In Dolly's first year at Meresham House 
there game to tke: gokoal a pretty, delicate 
child of seven, the onty‘danyttter of wealthy 
parents, who eent- her to Mrs. Trafford’s 
instead of engaging @ governess, only becuuse 
the doctor had ¢s she aust have young 
companions, May and Dolores took to 
each other/from’ the finds. "Mwy was almays 
beiag sone for'to go Jhome treny Satarday>to 
Monday. / It: gvew into’ » custam Hor) Dolores 
towowithdher. ' Lady Megn twas openty fend 
of the | pretty: vivaelous child t hers darling 
loved. ‘Bu Gay ‘pested >tha ‘immle stounger, 
and Geoffroy, bowveent whem and( his lettle 
sister soyers Ghildyen ald been sbornand died, 
‘was the devoted dinve of May(aadibker friend, 

(Tbe Gntimwcy “was seneouragéd thy | Mrs, 
Teaffort am winked ut a {'Bey 
deemed Lady Dean a w a wpmen,' bat 
she waew gengrous ond, aidilevigheth pAfteion 
Deloresto0 forshes parents (toy cate to 
offendi her. » 80 tthe isiondabip went en 
till May showed si f tho {farntdily slipease, 
and’ was’ arsied vol Etaly, while Geoffrey 
was etill ab oblboge, 

t Lestere at fivst wera 4qequent. | ‘Tren cams 
the news) thes Bit Goy swas' dead, :tod >this 
widow) meant to wermeadin, abopaci : gatiliher 
éaughter's shealth > wms' quige: te-cotebliahed. 
Bae vcorregpondence tlatsgdistred; >the (Deans 
were always wantloria por oe Pa ‘pind, at 1 will 
easily “be! délievetl, the forciga »pastmyer avas 
weneck on Dolores avsitin,eten. Higoaghe 
kets Mercherm Hoyse she 'had heard mgthing ; 
andnow herenvas: SirsGeéfirey' sswmiilly hpferc 
her, andishe, forgetting he swan al 
baronet, bat attmally didresgdihim ae 4 dear 
old Geoff?’ 

She blushed crimsans tn) fair Geoffrey aid 

Bt seegriat ad} imolisved: to gceent faa ixbenty. 
“| on are (pdt ichanggd: at rall, Dolly, al 
sonic heteckuew yeu, anywitire!’’ 
» “@Misterd>sitifel is> nes nak hated to tharge 
qné,”* eaid:Dijies Pane,sdomsurciy. :‘*1te .ten- 
:denpy’ is rather to: foasilage. "Same takelimger — 


gathering gloom. Then she lookget@he orgen,, 
dismissed the little boy who acted as blower,) 
and went leisurely down the steps that led 
from the organ-loft into the church. 

It was her birthday. She was just nineteen ; 
and Dotores, though ueusly the -gayest and 
most light-hearted of human creatures, felt 
sad 

Minetean i Sustthesge when other girls were 
enjaying'their!fith of pleasure.aud gajety ; bat 
for her ybene .waa no chaage pf eitker. ‘ Look- 

jvg donwardsshe could, see mothing) bright or 
sstrectieimbertinn 

Her foasheri wasi fifty, : Thera seemadhittle 
ekana>oh his svexr buvingss bester Hying. «She 
wenld diver omat) Mitford getting alder every 
pear, tilkat last hem yonsh slipped» by: her, and 
Rhere:was torhingicis bus dai, middle age. 

cider « mosher( hai. maven fangivens ber tior 
sensing Mr» Batis. (His sed wqghiskexs,s po 
figore, antislighs upecrtainty am to *' hb ak op 
pel spemed tp Mrv. Baaciany ineapereble objec: 

Aives the Reoter hdd groamedwher haheard 
Oh bercidly,cand: dpnbtlews ashedrbiaself, for 
the hondsedéhi times, what hothad ‘donetid!be 
afilictéd with.sach 4 ohijd. 

' Boar thistle: Dolores’ tite seemed) to ther ia 
great mistake, and there were tears in her soft 
epes, 23 she teuned: to‘leave shorchureh. Yet 
her fasefid: net sloalk made fori sonrew tor 4 
lagely fe. 

»Eiwen her begskest jedyas eonfeasedinks was 
pretsy » hor fyiandeidecinredli sho was apasething 
pagre. 

Dolores Purse ad ithjs tigoe svat thet herm: 

——— Malijgirlsbatfimomean. Her 
Signore: was: slighty pad. yragaful, even tint het 
home msde eligh: msnfle, sbut' her fase idiz- 
armed criticism, andi shose ¢vwho iookdd | ati it 
ones only wanted te look again. 

dt; vas netithe > regularity: of sher fantores 
(dagugh! this xvas gerfcet) svbich ins pressed you, 
bat aamamdlegsworetiing which shone ont of 
her dark velvety brown eyes. 

»Her eyes . thensalives: ware) large sand jlas. 
trous, with dark brows and long dadhes) wkith 
lgaksd -adejest biapk, as: they reseed. sguinst 
hen fdr whack. (Seo wanblmoss wo pale, bis 
eseudize Or Pxcidement givays igure » her, @ 
hbtiliian’ eplomr, sec tiacda suas nosing: sickly |; 
or npbesd thy Ar her cogiplexiop. <it -wasithe 
feir enearmy'skin the oldvinssters had doved $ot P 
reprezent. ‘ Her: huic,#in wspites of{those derk! 
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* and come shorter to become fogsile ; bat how 
in #he.world did,you came here ?”’ 

1°] drove over from the Court; it'aonly seven 
miles, you know. The mother wouldn'tlet 
May come be e's ab east,wind. I've 
been to the Rectory, and Mrs, Pane said I 
should find you here.” 

++ And I thought: you wereindtaly? ’ 

‘* We have been in England since the spring ; 
but: May was preeented;and then we had to 
vicié all our-zelations in the autumn. Posi- 
tiwely thia:isithe fisst time we have been at 
the Ceurt for-five long pears.” 

“ And May ia quite well?”’ 

‘‘ Shes mach hetter. <Bheiihinks you very 
bard-heasted:for sot. writing tovher,” 

“TI thouyht she had forgetten me? ” 

‘“We shave nope of usi done that, .Don’t 
you wagtto know what Iscame:to Metford 
fer?’ 

‘To see me!” 

* Po bring a: @ from «my jaother to 
Mrs. ‘Fane. We want-you to help asx, to keep 
Caristmas atthe Court. Mother seid Iwas 
not to come back without you.” 

“Me!” said “Dolores, meat ungrammati- 
aally. “Ob, Sir Geoffrey, are you quite sure ? 
But <it's ‘no --uge, mother. never wodld eay 
yes ) Lae 
+. Sine iqhas seaid it," -vetawned Geoffrey, 
“:thoggh I confess it wasqan avfal ebro to 

herto. <Por one whele bear, Mias: } 
id Lsit trying to-convert-ber and the Reotor 
to my views, _{@was.a tough bit-of work.” 

‘+ What did they say ?” 

** The organ was the first difficulty; bat a 
fciend of mine from Meresham will be very 
happy to take the services,eo I got over 
that 1”? 

He'did not/think it necessary to tell Dolores 
the ‘ifziend ” svae a straggling young musician 
who would have been thankul to come much 
farther-than: Miiford:for two guineas. a week; 
and the loan of a.borse’#rom Bir Geoffrey's 


“ And-then ?"’ 

‘* Mr-and ‘Mes. ‘Hane seem to think Dean 
Court. very wieked+place,; and that the levity 
of your disposition rendered. it pecatisrly unfit 


for you. I declared»my cousin, a clergyman, | 


was there, and I world request him to ystemps 
your reformation ; bat it'was hard work. Sul 
I won the day at last. Your mother and 
Jane are packing a box, and I-am to have the 
pleasure of driving you Lome with me.” 

For one momeny Dolores was happy—then 
@ fear asrailed her. May Dean had Joved her 
dearly. For four years they bad been as 
sisters, bot ghey had nmow’been parted for an 
even Joager time than that of. their -friend- 


ship. Whatif May had changed? 'She had | 


been to most of the celebrated places in 
southern Eqrope. She had courtseyed to the 
Qaeen. Ste might Jook down on her old 
school friend. 

Perhaps Sir Geoffrey thought of the’ doubts 
which troubled his compapion. 

* You will find May just the same,” he said, 
fmilingly. ‘I tell ber.ghe ia a shocking baby 
for. seventeen. 0 you know, Dolly, she hasa 
very faithfal hears? We have seen a great 
Many, young ladies.jn the last five years, bat 
no cone has.ever rivalled you!” 

‘May wasalways a darling. I dowish she 
had written ;. it. baya made,me glad 
even to know.sherwesin.Englang !" 

‘I ne:en Repha ecoretin may hile,”.aadd Sir 
Gepficey, suattigg ; “‘and, May willrtell you if I 
don’t. She would have written last Easter. 
The zaepher wanted)Mev. Fane #0 spare you 
tO. .etay -with .us, |but.aswmmeur rexched ug 
that yaeur time wae othenwise-erge ged.” 

* Do. you. mean the orggn? ” 

“*) mean,Mr. Banke! . Dolly, we all. egght 


to go, down, pn,our kaeesand apalogise to you 
for believing yon wonld take up with such a 
little,enab; bos.how conld we belp it? De. 
Melyil'e actaally mgote tous thet he had the 
news from Mrs. Fane hergelf,” 

“Well,” said Dolly, magnanimouly, “I 
suppore you thonght moeiber ought to know: 


Bat I.cozti’t have doneit. 
him!” 

“ Pezhaps Mre.: Fane deed not share 5 our 
feelings?’ 

‘* Bhe, used to have him to tea once a week, 
and alwayemadeacake, I told her at last it 
came expensive. Mr. Banks is going to marry 
Susan Ketch, the pastry-cook’s daughter. 
Their banns were read last-Sanday |” 

*T know?” 

“Anditbat brought you here? ” 

He smiled. 

‘* I never believeth the xeport, Dolly, but the 
mother did, She seemed-te'think you capable 
of sacrificing yourself ¢o your family. 1 fear 
my faith in your’ generosity -was not so 
strong.” 

‘They were at the Rectory gates. ‘Mrg. Fane 
stood on the threshold, the Reotor behind her. 
Jane, the eldget ofthe younger girls; now a 
handy maiden of eleven, with a,white pinafore 
and zed pig-tail, was hovering near. ~ 

* What a time you have,bcer, Dolores! (I 
expeet you kept Sir Geoffrey knooking st the 
church door till be was.tired. You forget 
everything when you're wt thatergan.” 

Sie Geoffrey did pot. expjuin.they had:been 
talking for .neetly haifao-bopr. Ha,,wished 
Mr. and Mrs. Fane.a bappy Christmas, (they 
pigualy .objegsed to the neym merry),.qnock 
ands with treckled Jane, helped Dolgges,into 
ithe Cog-cart, and drove off wih, ber. 

“Jt is just as though I were.a)Oindarella,’’ 
said Dally, simply, ‘and yeu a kind of dairy 
godfather, if shere.were ever, sueh: things!” 

**I am-not quite venerable eneugh,” : said 


I almost hate 





‘the Baronet, a tittle shortly. ‘How eld:do 
| youthink me?” 

| “You were grown up when I first knew 
| you," said’ Dolly,“ andithat-is ages ego. Why 
, [was nimeteen to-day. I feel quite-venerabie !” 

** And I am eight-and-twenty.”’ 

‘Are you?" 

‘© Does‘it seem-very old to ycu? ” 

‘*I don’t know,” said Dolors, gravely, 
‘' Ts'o different for aman. When J am eifht- 
and-twenty I shall feela@ll my youth is over.”’ 

*““Neneense 1” 

“Have I shocked-you? I am always sheek- 
ing someone. Do you know, ’*Miss Anastasia 
Smith—phe’s ‘head of the district viertors— 
told favuer the ovber day novhing bat .seme 
awfal trowble would ever steady me. ' That 
| She was.eure if I was ever-saved’ it wontd -be 
| by the ordeal of fire!” 

‘“What-an awfal woman!’’ 
| “I pretemded- not to uaderstand she meant 
, thorfire of affliction, and ‘took the furpace to 
, Mean matoral flames. 


mother's fualt, because she wouldnt nse 
. “I hate Anastasia Smith !”’ 


Never mind,’ Dolly, you have'been lent to 
us Dow, and we shan’t tet you f° in w.butry. 
You must try to enjoy yourself at the Court, 
and forget all aboug-your fiery destiny.”’ 
Another “ive minutes, and she stoodin the 
well-remembered house, 
in the hall the men-servaests. made way for a 
gentlevoman in widow's weeds, and Lady 


warmly, 

‘* Welcome, gear ; and-a *ha Obristmas 
when it comes! (New I musi take you’ to 
May.” 

She need not have feared her greeting there. 
May flasg her arms round Dolores’ neck and 
kissed her She seemed just the came -warm- 
beerted ehiid who had gone away five years 
before, and Dolores noticed, with a pang, that 
ehe seemed just as delicate. ‘The eautifal 
transperent complexion, the feverishiy-bright 
blue eyes, mads Dolores understund why; ia 
answer to herinqutries, Sir Geoffrey had never 
said bis sister was‘ qaite weil.” May Dean's 
friends perpetually wssured each other she 
was ‘‘much better,’ ‘far stropger,’’ “ not 





neatly so’ fragile;"" bat eomehow not one of 





So I told father if | 
ever the -honse was set on fire it would: be | 


“Well, I.should df I: had that pleasure. | 





thera had ever ventured: to xssgrt she, was 
* quite well” 

ady ‘Dean took Dolores-np fo her rocm, 
which as of old, opened: into’May's. The 
widow made her guest ‘feel thoroughly at 
home, and left her with the hope fhe wguld 
“try tobe happy at the Conrt.”’ 

As she looked round the ‘beantifal room 
Dolores thought she would have little nged of 
“trying” to fulfil, her hind friend's wish. 
She little — that the ‘heavy sorrow 
desired for her benefit’ by Anactasia, Smith— 
the ordeal iby’ fire—was resily’¢rawing near, 
end ‘that it would come to her aot in her 
narrow, unlovely home, but »mid’the beauty 
and the grandeur, amid the love qad-tender- 
ness, which surrounded her ut thé Court. 


CHAPTER J. 


Two days passed, and Dolores felt quite at 
home in the beautiful house where she was 
made so welcome. ‘She was not*in the least 
oppressed by the grandear and hnxury of*the 
Ceurt, but-took to both as waturally as though 
she had never turned dresees and trimmed 
bats. 

The clergymmn eousin; whose spresence Sir 
Genffrey had yheld.out as pebeit 4o.Mre. Fane, 
proved.to be.ajkind eld gan, with ailvery hair 
and,@ benevelent ieee, wih qemiavonsziie ake 
shat youth was.thertimesfor enjoyment woul 
certginly have eeancaijaed, Dolores! purenda. 

lt gnite spited: she: young. lady herself, 
and, ghe,.was.soon at ease rwithi Mr. Pem. 
bertanpeyen to the ¢xtent of:infomming him 
how camplete a fpilure,she was thonght at 
Mitford Rectory. 

Chrigumas Eve game at lass, cold, bright 
and, frgsty. Sir Geofkrey looked up with 
plegacd surpriae from,hjs abare,of the genexal 
Corl On . 

‘* Rex will.ba hero to-wight. , Qaly, feney, 
after bis repeated refagada he agtpajiy offers 
us & yigit!” 

‘IT shall ‘be delighted to sea. him!” gaid 
Lady Dean, warmly. “ You know, Geoff, I 
dom’s worshipbim as you do; but I always 
feet sorry for hiar!”’ 


‘*He-has the edddest face I ever saw !” paid, 


“May, gently. “Do you know, Gedffcey, I 
am half sorry he has ghosen to Wight, when 
there will bp a hogt of stranzers?’ 

“Mr. Pemberton looked pp quigkly. 

*“Ta ‘the, gentlempn a misunthrope. that he 
‘cbjecta to social gxtherings?°’ 

‘He has had epough trouble, to waalie-him 
so,” replied Sir ‘Geoffrey, gruyely. ‘' Surely, 
Cousin “John, you remember the Reginald 
Ourlyon of my college days? We were in- 
separable frieuds,” 

Dolores: felt’ there was a ‘story coynested 
with the expested guest, ani gfter breakfast 
beguiled May intothe conservatory, and heggedl 


' her to tell her all abont Mc Cartyon. 


A’ buge fire barns | 


Dean kissed the little ne’er-do-well very | 


“ Lord* Caplyont” corrected’ May, gently. 
‘It is almost the saddest-story I ever heard; 
Seetete ca Tae you knew it before you gaw 

im)” 

**T bate people with stories! Did I aver sce 
him, May? Did he come to the Cours, long 
ago?” 

“Tis hasnever been to'the Court. He was 
Geoff's college friend, an? he epens'Christmas 
with ms in Italy the‘ficet winter we went 
abroad. I was only a child then, Dolores; but 
I can remember bow bright andoclever be was. 
Father was delighted with hig. He was the 
life ofthe house.” 

‘ And he was not Lotd‘Carlyon then?” 

“On, no! He wasonly the neykew of the 
reigning tord. He had tyro-or'thres,hungreds 
a year; but he was very clever, acd megnt to 
be amauthor, Geoff says bissugcegs was cer- 
tain. He bad just left goliege when be came 
toms, He is“four yearsoider than Geoff.” | 

‘*And was his book # fujlure?” 

“He never -publishéd a book. He wag in 
London writing for the niwgzines, and be- 
ginitling already to make a nume for himself 
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when he fell in love. I never saw her, but 
Gecff says she was brilliantly beautifal.” 

‘** And she refused him?” interrupted the 
little ne’er-do-well. ‘I don’t call that the 
eaddest story I ever heard!” 

May smiled. 

‘*Let me finish, She was a penniless 
governess, and she accepted Rex gladly. Their 
wedding day was fixed. He accepted a secre- 
taryship, which, with the addition of his 
earnings by bis = would provide her with 
every comfort. rd Carlyon, who was very 
fond of Rex, as the bride had no parents, in- 
vited her down to Carlyon Manor. He said 
his wife would choose her trousseau, and he 
would give her away. Therecretaryship took 
Up a great deal of Rex's time. He went down 
with his fiancée to Carlyon, and left her in his 
aunt's care while he returned to London. In 
81x weeks’ time they were to be married.” 

‘Don’t say she died!” pleaded Dolores. 
“She ought tohave lived. She had everything 
to make her happy—youth, beauty, love—how 
could she die ?"’ 

‘‘Bhe ia alive now, dear. When Rex went 
back to Carlyon it was to fiad her flown. That 
very day she had eloped with his cousin, the 
heir of the manor, and ten thonsand a-year.” 

For once Dolores was silent. She no longer 
complained the story was not sad enough. 

‘Is was an awfal blow,” went on May, 
gently. ‘‘ He threw up everything—literature, 
position, prospects. He had, I told you, some- 
thing of his own, and he buried himself in a 
miserable hut, somewhere near a remote York- 
shire village. He would not see a friend or read 
a letter. Hesuffered no human creature to 
cross his threshold except a deaf and dumb 
old woman who waited on him. It was a kind 
of living death.” 

“I call that cowardly,” said Dolores, 
bluntly. ‘‘ He ought to have held up his head, 
and felt such a woman was not worth regrets. 
Has Bir Geoffrey persuaded him to exchange the 
hut for the Court by any unknown spell, and 
do you think he will have forgotten how to 
talk ? He must be rather out of practice.” 

“ You don’t understand, Dolly. All I told 
you bappened three years ago. James Carlyon 
did not enjoy the pleasure of his cruel triumph 
long. He died within six months of his wed- 
ding. aud his widow was left utterly unpro- 
vided for, at her father-in-law’s mercy. The 
old lord tried to find Rex and induce him to 
accept a position worthy of his heir, but all 
inquiries failed. He was broken-hearted at 
his son’s death, and did not survive him a year. 
Then tha executors sppealed to Geoffrey as 
Reginald Carlyon’s most intimate friend. 

** Geoff knew bis address, but was bound by 
& promise not to divulge it, so be went down 
to Yorkshire himself and tock the news. It 
seems the poor fellow did not even know ofhis 
cousin’s death, He would not go to Carlyon, 
or give a single order respecting the estate, 
He signed a paper endowing Geoffrey with fall 
power to act for him, and went abroad.” 

“Then you have never seen bim since?” 

‘Yes. He spent two or three months with 
us last winter, but he was, oh! so changed, 
. 4 yay Mrs. Carlyon's treachery wrecked his 

e.” 

** And he is Lord Carlyon ?" 

“Yes. He is the master of the Manor now, 
and bas ten thousand a-year; but I don’t think 
he will ever be happy again. I don’t, indeed, 
Dolores!” 

‘He might easily.” 

How?" 

“You said Mrs. Carlyon wasa widow. If 
he chose, no doubt she would be willing to go 
back to their old relations.” 

May shook her head. 

“ You don’t know Rex?” 

“One doesn’t need to know him to give an 
Opinion. If be is wrapped up in the pretty 
widow he bad much better let bygones be by- 
gones, and marry her!" 

i May looked half vexed at the bare sugges- 
ion. 


* You used to be romantic, Dolly, I thought ' 
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you would have been fall of pity for Lord 
we rich le,” said Dol 

*T never pi ch people,” lores, 
slowly. *“ eceas to me gold must lighten 


their sorrows wonderfally. Besides, I don't: 


see what trouble Lord Carlyon has now /" 

** Dolores!” 

Bat the little ne'er-do-well held her ground. 

“I don’t,’ she said, stoutly. ‘If he’s still 
in love with his cousin’s widow he can marry 
her. If he isn't, there's nothing for him to 
fret abous!"’ 

“Dolly, you are too exacting. Well, we 
won’t talk about Rex. Let me tell you whoare 
coming to-night. Do you know it is oar first 
party here since my father's death?” 

The list was rather lengthy. Ten or twelve 

ple to satay in the house, and a dozen others 

m the neighbourhood to dine and spend the 
evening. Among others Dolores noticed the 
name of Lucy Leigh, who had been at school 
with her and May. 

‘* We saw a good deal of Lucy abroad,” said 
May, quietly. ‘ Mother got quite fond of her, 
but I never did.” 

‘‘I almost hated her at school,’’ confersed 
Dolores. ‘ She seemed to have a knack of 
reminding me I was only a poor clergyman’s 
daughter, and that she was a great ee 
wonder she is not married.” 

‘« Perhaps the prince didn’t come,” returned 
May, ——- ‘* Anyway, she is Miss Leigh 
still. It is a fancy of Geoff's that she will 
cure Lord Carlyon’s disappointment; bat I 
don't think her half good enough for Rex.” 

Bir Geoffrey and his mother went to the 
station to meet their guests. Mr. Pemberton 
was to drive with May to the town, shopping ; 
and Dolores, who had set her heart on some 
hollyberries to wear with her plain black 
dress, declined May’s entreaties to come in 
the brougham, and set out for a long ramble 
in the park. 

‘Yon are sure you are not frightened?” 
_— May, “ Won’s you take my maid with 
you?’ 

Bat Miss Fane laughed the idea to scorn. 
Did she net know the park as well as May 
herself, and what would the maid—a French 
damsel of much fashion—say to scrambling 
through a hedge ! 

‘* We will both have plenty of holly to wear 
to-night,” said Dolores, decidedly, ‘* And, May, 
it will be perfectly delightful to scamper 
through the old places again, and forget 1 am 
nineteen. I only wish you could come too.” 

“Don't tire yourself, dear,” said May, 
kindly, ‘‘ and don’t be late. Mother and Geoff 
will be home with the new arrivals soon after 
five, while Cousin John and I shall be in by 
four, and keep each other company till you 
come.” 

Dolores agreed at once. She put on a plain 
blue serge, the very oldest dress she had with 
her, a long cloth jacket, and the very same 
far hat she bad worn when Sir Geoffrey came 
to meet her in her father’s church. 

Very pretty and very winsome she looked, 
as she waved her good-byes to May. Perhaps 
the consciousness of her expedition being just a 
little out of the common way gave an extra 
zest to its enjoyment. 

It was a lovely winter’s day—the air crisp 
and frosty, just the ideal weather for Christ- 
mas Eve! 

Dolores knew the holly bushes well. They 

w at the further end of the park, just where 
it branched off into the wood. 

There was a public footpath through the 
last, leading to Meresham, but it was seldom 
used; and Miss Fane had forgotten its exist- 
ence till, as she finished filling her basket 
with the bright red berries, she saw a stranger 
watching her with rather marked attention. 

Now, Dolores hated criticism ; perhaps, poor 
child, becanse she had had so much of it all 
her life. She looked at the offender, and saw 
® dark man in a thick great-coat, Without 
waiting to inquire further she said, sharply,— 

‘* You have made a mistake, I think. This 
part of the grounds is private |” 

She was strictly in the right, for the gentle- 


| kindly be m: 


man had emerged from the wood, and, inetead » 
of following the broad public path, had crossed 
to the holly hedge, which Miss Fane had been 
' go busily robbing. 
| He bowed, and Dolores fancied there was a 
suspicion of sarcasm in his voice as he 
asked, — 

“Are you s member of Sir Geoffery’s 
family ?” 

‘* I am his guest,” said Dolores, valiantly. 

*Boam I!’ returned the stranger; ‘so if he 
allows you to trespass I fancy I may do so 
too. I made an awful mistake; got out at 
Little Meresham instead of going on to the 
janction, where I expect they sent to meet me. 
I have had to walk the whole five miles.” 

‘- Five miles ia not far,” said Dolly, wha, 
finding herself in iy aw = felt, to — 
nursery phrase, as ugh her tem 
— thoroughly upset, and she must fe upite. 
{ Our opinions differ, apparently ; but if you 

are going back to the Court perhaps you will 
guide, for lam quite a stranger 





in these 

Even these last words gave no clue to 
Dolores, She imagined the hero of May's story 
would provea thin, consumptive-looking young 
man, with hollow cheeks and a hectic colour! 
Her present companion looked the picture of 
health—a tall, fiaely built, muscular youn 
Englishman, who carried his six feet well, 
and would have been remarkable for his broad 
shoulders and bronzed, hearty complexion 
ne in Yorkshire, the county of athletes and 

ants. 

Running through the list of guests rapidly 
in her mind, Dolores decided her new ac- 
quaintance must be a certain Mr. Goldsmith, 
a country squire, invited to the Court simply 
because his mother wae cousin to Lady Dean. 
As the said George Goldsmith cared for no- 
thing but horses and his entertainment 
had been rather a difficulty. 

May said frankly she thought him cruel, 
and even Lady Dean declared it was a pity his 
conversation laid so much in the stables. 

“I am going back to the house now,” ad- 
mitted Mies Fane. ‘And I don't mind show- 
ing you the way, but there's no one indoors 
but May. Are you sare you wouldn’s rather 
see the horses? Sir Geoffrey thinks he has a 
very fine stud.” 

The listener stared, and did not respond to 
the well- meant offer. ~ 

‘Thank you, I prefer to see Miss Dean. 
How is she?’ 

Dolores stared. 

‘* May is better,” she said simply ; ‘at least 
people say so, How long is it since you have 
seen her?” 

“I forget!"’ Then, as they drew near the 
house, ‘: But pray don’t let me deprive you of 
inspecting the horses, whose merits you de- 
scribed so well.” 

Dolores flashed. She had been called a 
coquette and a flirt times without namber. 
She had been told she was lazy, worldly, and 
useless too often for the tidings to please her ; 
but this was the first time any one bad da 
to accuse her of masculine tastes. She looked 
at her tormentor with visible anger. 

“7 am going to May,” she said slowly. 
‘* My tastes are not those of a stable; you can 
please yourself.” 

He looked at her in some surprise, 

“* Are you staying at the Court?” 

“I told you so before,’ said the girl de- 
fiantly, ‘ You need not believe me unless you 
like.” 

He smiled, conduct which fairly exasperated 
Dolores. She eaid not another word until they 
reached the house, where the butler came for- 
ward to receive the guest, and Miss Fane ran 
helter.skelter into the drawing-room. 

‘May, I have met your cousin George, and 
he is odious.” 

To her intenee surprise a fair, boyish-looking 
man, whom she had not noticed as sitting 
near her friend, said langhing,— 

** Now, I call that a shame, I fancy, May, I 
am the only cousin George you possess, and 
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I’m sure I never dreamed of offending this 


young lady!” 


May had a woman's tact, and introduced 


Dolores to Mr. Goldsmith at once, saying,— 


“Pray what have you done with indivi- 


dual you mistook for George ?”’ 
‘Qh! he's in the hall.” . 


Me. Pemberton went out to meet him, and 
Dolores sitting down on the sofa received a 
oup rs tea from the real Mr. Goldsmith with 


** You musn’t think me rude,” she said, in 
her pretty way. “ But really he was odious! ”’ 
“ Iam glad I was not‘he’; but won't 


tell me how my double offended you ?”’ 


you 
“Qh! he wasn’t like you in the least!” 
said Dolores, with a sincerity which flattered 
Mr. Goldsmith extremely. ‘ He was horrible, 
he laughed at everything I said—sneered, I 


‘* He must have been a cad!" said Golds- 
smith, promptly. ‘Have you been to gather 
this?" touching her basket of holly. ‘“‘ What 


& lot you have got!" 


se +1?” Miss Fane’ tem 
ven ‘ane’s good ve 


had quite returned. ‘You see, May 


always used to go and gather holly when we 
children.” 


were here as 


“ Then you and my cousin are old friends?" 


“* We were schoolfellows |” 


They were sitting on a sofa by the fire. 
May Dean had left them, and gone to greet her 


brother's guest. 


Dolores could just see that there was 
nothing slighting in hia treatment of her. He 
held the listle hand in his, and smiled on the 
eo child a smile which changed his whole 


Perhaps it was as well Dolores could not 
his words. 


catch 


‘I am so sorry to have missed dear old 
Geoff, May— you'll let me say May still, won't 
you? I lost wrap Med avr dyn = 

young woman 
ever met. She wanted to take me round the 
stables! It's not like you to have such a very 


with the most 


rapid young lady for a friend.” 


She is the dearest girl I ever met!” 
_— May, loyally; “and I am sure you'll 


very much when you know her!” 
‘*I beg leave to differ,” said Lord Carlyon. 


Dolcres retired to her own room before Sir 


Geoffrey and his mother returned. 


She was not vain, but yet the matter of 


dress troubled her not a little. Given parents, 


who to small means unite a horror of worldly 
; and it is no small difficulty for a girl in 
Dolly's position to have a wardrobe equal for 


array 


its, 

Then her mother and Jane had done the 
packing. Dolly herself would have pressed 
every summer frock she had into the service ; 
but these pious assistants had decided her blue 
serge for mornings, her grey cashmere for 
afternoons and Sundays, with her black 
grenadine for evenings, would be ample, 

She bad worn the last to dinner ever since 
she came. A poor little frock, pretty and 
simple enough in itself, it had just passed 
muster while the family were alone, but how 
would it look with a score or so of guests to 
cast it in the shade by their brilliant toilets? 

Dolly had a born gift for needlework. She 
contemplated a reckless slashing off of the 
sleeves, a bold hacking of the neck, and a 
little finishing off with cheap black lace, Her 
fair childish throat and white, rounded arms 
would at least relieve the funereal hue of the 
— and the holly-berries must do the 


To find on her bed the daintiest of white 
muslin dresses—puffed, frilled, and draped in 
the newest fashion—was a charming surprise ; 
but perhaps the little note which accompanied 
the present was even more precious in its 
motherly kindness, - 

























were, from herself, which Dolores must not 
refuse to wear for her old friend's sake. 

Dolly understood then the mysterious dis- 
appearance of her grey cashmere, which she 
lost one whole day from breakfast till lanch. 
She recollected that very morning Lady 
Dean had driven into Meresham alone, and 
this was the result; but more wonders 
awaited the delighted Dolly. At the foot of 
the bed stood a trunk with the initials 
D. F., neatly studded in brass nails, and 
inside the trunk were presents enough to 
make her believe more than ever the Deans 
were her good fairies. 

Yet there was nothing unsuited to her 
ition — nothing that could have been 
ounced as absurdly fashionable or grand. 

A black velveteen costume and hat to match, 

@ long cloak lined with fur, a black net even- 

ing dress, and a very pretty pale-blue cash- 

mere, gloves, lace ribbons, shoes, and all 

mony little etoeteras to a toilet young girls 
ve, 

Dolly stood before the glass and decided, 
arrayed in these, Lord Carlyon would surely 
change his opinion of her. Then she recollected, 
with a crimson flush, his story. Rejected 
once for a richer man, would he not think all 
smiles given him now were owed solely to his 
title and fortune? Well, so be it, decided 
Dolores, almost viciously. At least he should 
confess there was one girl who never paid 
court to him. He should see there was one 
person proof even against his romantic 


“T bate him!” decided the little ne’er-do- 
well, as she stirred the fire into a brighter 
blaze. ‘‘What business has he to make me 
think he was Mr. Goldsmith? I am sure 
‘Cousin George’ is a great deal nicer than he 
is. Well, perhaps he won't stay long; it will 
be much nicer when he has gone!" 

Bat all this time Miss Fane could have 
described Lord Carlyon exactly, and was quite 
aware he possessed the trait she admired 
most in masculine folks—dark curly hair and 
deep blue eyes. She could have told his 
height to an inch, and the precise pattern of 
his great coat. He was horrible, and she hated 
him, yet somehow the face haunted her as she 
dressed for dinner. 

“Dolly!” 

The voice was May’s, and the exclamation 
was one of delighted admiration. She had 
come in to fetch ber friend. It was their 
way always to go to the drawing-room 
together ; but it seemed to May some fairy 
touch had been at work, and changed Dolores 
from a pretty girl into a beauty. 

Mise Fane, truth to confess, had taken un- 
usual pains with herself, and was quite con- 
tented with her efforts. She wore the muslin 
dress already described; but not a touch of 
coloured ribbon, not a single flower disturbed 
its virgin white, only at her breast she worea 
bunch of bright red holly-berries. 

Her hair, instead of its simple coil, was 
combed high on her head, and plaited in a 
coronet, a trying style, as fashion has since 
proved ; but it suited Dolores. She looked 
like some stray princess only for her dimpled 
arms and soft, plamp shoulders, which 
gleamed through the m dress like polished 
marble. 

May kissed her. 

‘* I never saw you look so lovely |” 

*Don’t!’’ said Dolly, simply. “It’s not 
me, May ; it’s your mamma's dress!” 

** May I come in?” 

It was Lady Dean. She hada small card- 
board box in her hand, from which she took a 
necklace of delicate silver ivy. 

‘I wanted to give you this, dear! '’ she said, 
with a motherly smile to Dolores. “I 
thought it would be just the thing for you to 
wear to-night; but I see I was mistaken. 
Nothing would suit you so well as your holly- 

1" 


et. Sminmmate ~~ she looked on Dolores | berries 
y's Bis uring her stay at the Court, 
and it had been a great oa a to her to 
choose her a few little things she thought she 

bristmas present, as it 


would like—a little C 


Bat Dolores exclaimed with delight at the 
silver necklace, and put it away carefally, 
while Lady Dean watched her with eyes of 
fond approval. 


“Do you know, Dolly, I shall never quite 
forgive myself for that mistake of last spring ? 
How oconld I have believed you would ever 
marry Mr. Banks?” 

Dolly smiled half-mischievously. 

‘Tam sure Miss Ketch is very glad I did 
not,” she said, quietly. “She is quite 
delighted with her future prospects and 
brick house, a gig, and Mr. B., as she calla 
him. I don’t know which of the three she 
esteems most. The wedding is to be in 
January. I am afraid mother will be 
intensely miserable till it is all over.” 

“Do you mean she really wished it, 
Dolly? She actually wanted you to marry 
that man?” 

a face grew suddenly grave, almost 


‘So much so that she has never been quite 
the same to me since. There's something 
rather hard in one’s own mother being 80 
eager to be rid of one.” 

Then they went downstairs. Lady Dean 
presented Dolores to the stranger guests, 
among others to Lord Carlyon. Perhaps May 
had not had time to tell her of their unfortu- 
nate meeting in the wood. Then dinner was 
announced, and Dolly found herself going 
into it on the arm of George Goldsmith. 

‘*T hope you don’t mind?” he said simply, 
with quite & boyish blush. ‘ May has been 
telling me, the last time she saw me,I could 
talk of nothing but dogs and horses, and so 
she had warned you against me, but I have 
grown out of that now.” 

* Don't talk as though you were Methuselah, ’’ 
admonished Dolly. ‘Dogs and horses are 
not bad things. I iike them very much.” 

“‘T am glad of it. You see that girl over 
there?’ He was not quite shocking enough to 

int, but he stared so hard in the desired 

irection that Dolly had no difficulfy in 
knowing whom he meant. ‘ The one in pink. 
She's the niece of some neighbour of ours, 
and I assure you she screams if a dog comes 
within six yards of her!" 

‘* Miss Leigh was never fond of animala.’’ 

“* You don’t mean you know her?" 

‘ T’was at school with her.”’ 

“ Why, she looks ten years’ older than you 
are!" said Mr. Goldsmith, frankly. “I 
believe she is very intimate here. She used 
to come and see my mother, and gash about 
the Deans, as though she was quite one of the 
family. I declare I thought she must be 
going to marry Geoffrey!” 

A kird of sudden pain seized Dolores. Sir 





|e Geoffrey was nothing to her bat a friend, still 


she could not bear to think of his throwing 
himself away upon frivolous, soulless Lucy 
Leigh. It was impossible to picture Lucy in 
his mother's place without a pang. 

‘* Perhaps you asked her?” she said to Mr. 
Goldsmith, with rather more interest than 
she had yet shown. 

“ You must be awfully clever, Miss Fane, to 
guess that. It is just what I did do, and she 
waen't atalloffended. Blushed and simpered, 
and said my congratulations were premature. 
Prematare, indeed !| I don’t think Geoff’s the 
fellow to be beguiled by an heiress, and Misa 
Leigh's greatest attraction is her money." 

‘‘ She is very pretty |” 

Mr. Goldsmith shook his head. 

** She's too artificial. She always reminda 
me of one of those clockwork dolle which 
are wound up to say jast two or three words, 
bat couldn’t by any miracle pronounce a 
differént one.” 

Miss Leigh, in a rich silk dress of palest 
pink, her hair elaborately frizzed and puffed, 
was talkiog to Lord Carlyon. By accident or 
design on the part of Lady Dean she was on 
his other hand. 

“ She seems enjoying herself?" said Dolores, 


carelessly. 

‘“ Yes, doesn’t she. She's jast the sort of 
girl to appreciate a title. She's got hold of 
my double. Do you see, the man you met in 
the wood, and took for me?” 





** What do you think of him?” 
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‘+ Men are far more. generoma te them own ; 
hex tean samen.” 

‘*@h, 5 daresay he's.@ gaod fellow enough. 
He's got a romantic histoey, beens) he. and! 
sets up for,a miagntirape 2 | 1 believe be fancies. 
every? Women wba looks &% im, is after: his 
mopsy, Rather conesited, isn't it?” 

‘ Vesy! Well, heeamt thiak that of Luoy 
Leigh; for.che nyast tbe: nearly 26 xich adhe 
1” 

‘©] hate heiressea,”’ 

“ Why ? ”? 

“ Theye sa. cpsreited:” . Than, with. a 
sudéem stars; Batel’m awfaliy stupid) Miss 
Fung ; you may bean heiress. yourself. If so, 
remember it's a cate of exceptions prave. the 

» 9 

Dolly blushed. 

‘* You.need not iosagine I'm an heiress, I’m 
the eldest of a family-of etven, cnd ame al ways 
potpted ef-as a moral ead. a, warning to the 
rest. The factis, Mr. Goldsmith, Lam:acom- 
plete fealure, Mother shakes her bead. over 
me, and father regsrcs meas a lost sheep,” 

‘* Bat.whatever for?” 

Delly shook ber bead. 

“It is very diffioult.to. explain. To begin 
with, we are a ‘ genions’ famaily, and I.never 
could be serious, Then, I soppose.a clergy- 
man's belongings ought not to want. to be 
happy, snd I love aningément, Mother says 
I carry my Worldliness” stamped’ on nty face, 
while father foots off me as his: appointed 
crogs.” 

‘*He must be a very terrible old ‘genitle- 
man!” 

“Fda rot much over fifty, Istppdte ha 
is rathet terrible: Fancy, Mt: Goldsmith, I 
have beet prexchéd at all'my‘life. Father's 
parish’ wérkers always ‘put me vp" at the 
prayer moctifios xen-epeoia subject for inter- 
ceweion ; but'!'] ‘never get any better with it 
ail.’ 

“Dimeverso giad yow don’t, « They're goire 
to dahoe after dihner, Miss'Fane; May tot 
me. Will yor promhiteme the firs? waltz?” 

“TI shail be delightéd!’’ said Dolores, 
quickly: “ But’ dotyow know I Pave’ never 
danced at all eines I lefe'echool... Perlaps I 
have forgotten how!” 

* I don’s betieve you cowl, You loot just 
winde: for-dancivgy Were yot ever in York 
shire, Miss Fane ?” 

‘“F Keve never been beyond*ten miles from 
Mitford: sinee iI waster’ yeate old: Before 
that we lived in London, alkhostin the City.” 

‘' Yorkshire's the fines?’ county iw England, 
Mics Fane..Our place is notmany miles from 
Whitby: You can: see. thé: German- Ocean 
from any of the hills, My navther loves the 
sea. She'says she couldn't live: awsy from 
it!” 

** And I bave never seem it.” 

* Never seen thé sea!’ exclaimed-her'tom- 
panion. “ Yon must be joking: Why; Mitford 
is not fifty miles from the coast! ”’ 

‘I know; and sometimes the Souiiday- 
school go to Axly-on-Sea fer: their asnual 
treat; but yon. see’ I'm: not-a teacher,: and 
oo says they want nd-idlers, sol stay at 

ome ” 


‘“« What arebame |.” 
‘* Well,’ confessed: Dolores, ‘ I) don’t kaow 
that it is much loss. Two hundred children 





make rather a din, and I'm affraid 1 haven't 
any talent for keeping ondet, so perhaps I am 
best'at- home Janey says I should’ be a 
terrible reeponsibility*to her.’ 

‘‘Is Janey your elder sister?’ 

‘‘T am the eldest. Janey is’ only eleven, 
I’m eure she seems just like my grandmother, 
Jastey is father’ sright hand,”’ 

But Ledy Dean hat-made the signal-to -re- 
tire; and Dolores bad. to follow the train of | 
ladies back to the drawing-room. She felt the | 
least bit lonely and disconsolate.. 

May was engrossed with a young: married 
lady, who evicently meant to keep heraiten- 
tion till she had reiated the perfection of alk | 
her children. j 

Lady Dean was talking to ont wr-two of the 
older matrozs,; aud Dolly felsvia the way. 


i 
| 








Ske wee pot a daughter of the house} with si} ltr siiiem Gra seribacse at to discldse as vacant 
right totentertain the gnes's, and she wasot| place beside her on the sofa. 


Dolores: wan 


in) the pogition of'a stranger,whe might expect } ieantiog back:a large sereem which she held in 


Spe cted Bstention: ‘GA 
Bbe bad cet down, rather westridy ona sofa 
ang! was both 


her band; completely: -hiéiny het fave: - S#ill. 
} Bhe@c Wate etly) aware -of «Mies Ligh’a 


pleased amd vexed!iwhen Miss| marceovre, andi also that: Lend’ Carlyon took 


Leigh joioed her-—pléasedibecstse Dolly shatdd | the seat intended for hirhe 


i» be: alone; vexed, beanmmse she had néver 


‘liked the heiyess, 


+ ?*Isheuld have known you anytahere;” edid }té.think of! che: 


(Miss istigh,gracionsly,., 
in the least da’. 


_ Kindig> words, to ontward. cate, bt e:they 


From that moment Dotoree had no‘share of 
the heiress6 attention, and she was bepimning 
upging her seat when 2 speech 


* Youaxemot aliesdd | of Regina«ld’s fell on her ear, and chained her 


rio her-weait. i F 
| *higm spleaded!texhavd metvyon t**<he was 


hardly charmed Doloress., When eke kbelest pinging, his vot eviderntivlin serkosts ‘Al! 


met Misa Laigh she was sehool-gisk:o8 fur: 


tht {Dean azeti mgt: setugeh » frdemts)! snd I 


teen—an, age when even the most faroured | temedleard se muok af you trom Mhy ICscom 


dantsels look a ttifle pwkward and usgaanin: 


ko ktaely you waili? 


When-Luay; Leigh leit eechook. at) nindtt gh}! IihierJuerghe timperdds 


Doleres had. heen :a' tall and: ra cher sargdlact P 
gully whtewe! dresses hada kona of+ léokirg 


‘Avon D like MMdy’s desoristion ? * 
“ Hardly,” he said, smiling; ‘' but I daney 


tocrabors,.and whos long, brown pigtail would | wlem you were parted and<sie ‘Demnst went 


never keep qnitte in. order, 


Toeser was somie:}ebread youoand Mayetvere botia childreau I 
thing a little doubtfal, therefore, in Lucy's }kngw her 


grentcat: debire: kn returning: ¢ 


compliment of ber» not being. im» thiecléast| England was to find ont her+ Dollz. Jmied 


altered 


“ You are very seldom inc Metesharty,I eup- 
pore ?.* said Doloxses, nonchalmwtlys. ‘1 never. Mies« 


te won dence litte. whethet clewoul fictd ‘her 
hfriend ea khodels he¥, or be-dianppobaites |"? 
Leigh watda afix,. She-knew-poe 


recelleat heaningiof you being: thesa:siace Ij fectly well that she hadmevertbeas 


left. scltool! ’ 


pt otic 
dest t& May sandithas the frien, whos tose 


Now this was a ornel tia Nearly evesiy-'| the child had bemnbaned -tooRtgiankiGuelybn, 
one knew thet: Miss Leigh had. coneerved s,| was retlly:MasesFane: Stier hadcbeen itro- 


gtest aversion’ to her birthplace:since «a» mis. 


duced. to him bp. Sir Geofirepas t wuckest. 


fortume which-happened to her tie:-year'/ fellow of my sister's, Miss Leighy’t audohe 


after she left school. 


had jumped to the conelusion she was D6lly. 


At twenty it is possible the heiress-really }If she undeceived: ‘him’ his: interdets in‘ ber 
poseeteed a besrt., Atany rate as muth ofjjamight fade; if sheslef hia in’ his anishake 


that article: as .she could, commend she be-|someone else was! stire + too enli 
atowed om 2. vary’ hamdsome: orgenistetheh'| For once truth seemed the best yones y bat 


officiating atthe oathedra!, 


The young man was well aware Der was nd, that Dolly herself was at her othewstéd. 
match: for Goionel Leigh’s heiresaji bat the}; “‘¥ou 


hioy 


‘wola¢hiby im: het! explanation sheiq ob 


aves Quite misaken, Lord «Oarlybn. 


affair was keptom seerts; and-an’ elopement |Iiwas at condel with:May; but I-satmot the 


pleaned. 


‘ Dolly? shomnsed «td lament. » They hive’ met 


The Dean got wind of.it) and! discovered | pgaim; and.I should! fancy: May sees vhbid titer 
the matter-to the yourg iudy's parents » It | ence beoween now andifive-yearsagoi” ¥ 


wae: polntéd: out to. Me. Gordom that Mize}, 


Leigh wae penniless at present if sheoff-nded 
her familys 


‘ You mean she isdisappointed 2” 
‘7 never askéd*herz' I only arrived>toidayt 
beatanyone can isee that-Miss Fan iejast a 


Her mother's property nfast come to. her | vitage coqustic; full of :seoend:ravw'aive' and 


rome day; bet then Mra, Leigh: wae only 


gracts, who thinks, it: the: greatesty piewe of 


forty, and might live another fifty yéars,. As} geod luck thatiever bcfell her to visit:nere.” 


to the Colonel's property he could ‘allenate it 
it bis daughter aispleased: him. 
It was cuggested to Mr. Gordon that a thon- 


| sant pounds down, eric the reeomnrenddtiom to | was noshing an 


another post as organist, would be better than 
Miss Leigh and abrapt dismiceal; with only 
vagneexpectavions:to support ber. 

The young man wasseneivle and:agreed; he 
went-abroaiy. Mis@ Leigh wae takemte Lon- 
don, and afterwards on thé Continent. She 
had never returned to Meretham sinos, though 
ther had been no scandal she had-taken an 
inveterate disliite tothe city. 

Toe Deans had been abroady and probably 
knew nothing of tht episode; bua Dolores re: 
mem it perfectly, and conldinet-resist'the 
passing athb. 

Shesaw Misa Leigh look at ber: steadily; 
and notiotd her manner changed, and grew 
less patronising. 

Doily thought she had taught the heiress to 
respect:her: Poor little girl! She listle kuew 
that Miss Leigh was an adversary who never 
forgot to psy her debts, andi that she» had 
registered Dolly's effenee! to: be adequately re- 
wardedao soon ae opportunity offereti; 

‘tI do totlike Mereshbam,” saad i Lusy}; non 
chalantly. ‘‘ The place never eaits my health. 
Now, Dean Conrt, thoughso‘ neary is quite a 
differents atmosphere,” 

‘*1¢ has been shut up a Jong time?’ 

‘\ Lady’ Dean is 80: anxious about. May I 
suppose efie fébred to rick the English climate 
for her, but it was absurd Sir Geoffrey's stay: 
ing*away solong In bis positidn‘he owees 
certain duty to society. 


have married. 

“ Perkapshe will some day,” said Dolores, 
artlessby: ‘! He is not too old yet.” 

Enter the gentlemen. Mies Leigin:macved 


» The sereen came down :frdnr Dolores’ fake ; 
her two cheeke were perfectly white, awes td? 
& Vivid: crintton: spot in their centrey Tifere 
gry or excited in bermranmer 
she rose amd turned 0 Lord Carlyom with: she 
dignity:of a princess. ; 

‘* | haveclived: all my lifetia a combry vill 
lage, and I am so fond of Lady Dean and her 
daughter that I do think -a-visit to¢hear'the 
very gxeatess pleasere’ that could be offered so 
them. As youbave receited such every minate 
aseouns of me, Lord Carlyon, you may like 
this testimony to its truth!’ 

She walked slowly across the room tomees 
Lady Dean. The latter whispered’ some 
request, and before Lucy Leigh audsRegiaald 
had recovered from: their surprise the.little 
ne’sr-do wéll was seated.at piano, 

Lord Carlyon groaned, 
‘She told me herself she, cared fer nothing 
buat dogs and horses! Lady Deau might have 
spared us this exhibition!” 
“§hé is perfectly infatnated with Dolores ; 
pte whole family are. Hér voice is-torally aa- 
trained and quite unsalted to.guch a. display.” 
ButLacy forgot the five years. which had 
arsed sitice she Knew Délores at Mra. Traf- 
crd’s. In threo of them thé bess mastér to be 
foundin the old Cathedfal city had trained Mise 
Fane’s voice, and told her at his last lesson 
with her talents she would niake a fortane-on 
she'stage. She stovk her head; she knew she 
would not*have' ‘daréd repeat the compliment 
ait-home, 
Conversation wat at’ ite height when 


If histmother coul@| Dolores eat down to the pian; but; ‘sdatehow: 
| not return to be his chatelaine he cngkt: ta'|'when the fires fow chords of her acho pasti- 


ment were heard the voices grow bastted; an? 
whem she’ began to sing a deep silertee fell on 
the listeners. we ' 

| New: music wae a. rare lutiry-to Dolores: 
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Very Jitile bad come in her way since phe left} 


ectiool, and for the most Parr ¢ had to be! 
content with old voltntes that could be pickedi 
up, second-han@; but no niddern song could! 


bave suited Ber better than the air from i). 


Sontnambila shé Bad GNoter. 

Shoe rang in English, and every, word echoed! 
astibowy throhehi thé rdom., “Her voice was zich! 
and powerful, sweet and clear. It baal heen 
carefully ,#rained, bat the tréiding had been 
Beatowed Or firet*dar’ Aatévia). 

Old Mr. Pemberton wes standing nea» her, | 
end ag shé wenld have risen deisined her.; 

‘« Will yousing, Once. more to oblizeian:old| 
man, my dear? Seme,old : ballad: b.should 
like, amd if possible; Scoteh.” - 

Sheoethileds and’ agreed.) She sang the 
satidestiand sweetest of al PBovtoh lave-songe, 
‘Auld Robt Grey ,’? and hér listewers 'thotght 
they badnever pitied thd it- tarred hetbine of 
the 018 ballad hatf enongin 

Lord Carlyon was lore in spite of 
himsePts "bits Lite Lele wae-tdo ‘conceited to: 
change her opition. 

Fer confiderise is 1iaidelons!” she said, 
aidMintdly, a8 Dolores left she piano ;. “ but 1 
believe she teaches nitsic, 26 no doubt she ig 
used to showitg. off I ‘néve® heard of s girl 
giving herself co mity Air# and graces; bat 
ehe wad alwapa an sffeated Jittle thing.” 

“ You have knowil be¥ & léng while then?” 

Tl waest esthoor wh her, Of coutae, I 
raver Visited her, nd¥ ais mel” 

“Why Tot?” 

‘Mr, Fano ismiverably poor, Ho is Rector 
of Mitford, and has seven-children, I don’t 
suppore his income is hore than two hundred 
e-year, The Deans always niadé a foes over 
this girl Boat no @6ubs she. works. hard 
enough at honié.”’ 

Reginald Carlyon felt.& thrill of pity for the 
poor littlé ne’er do!welf. She Had'cffended all 
his fastés and prejudicts ; but, after all, it was 
rather hard to coridemn her utterly on one 
half-hour’s cothpanionship, And surely, rhe 
Seay not be wholly bad aihiod y Dean foved 

er 

Later on hé fonnd hinitelf Hear Datores, and 
itt his new-vbia, pity he began to,tal&,to her. 
“T supposed you ‘até very ford of niusic, 
Miss Fane ”' 

Bat Dolorés had tws thingd reepecting him 
turn isto ber brain.. Ho fancied ever? woman 
wanted to marty’ him for hia money, and he 
had let“Luéy Leigh call bet 6 village ooqnette. 
And&o thelittlene’er-do well penversely decidert 
ehe must defend herself by Being aa dite gree- 
able as possible, At least this conceited noble- 
man should not conut Jc; among the aspirants 
to his favour. : 

* Yes.” 

Only a monosyMatle, bat the tone in which 
it was uttered spoke volumes, No experienced 
Londen beauty, could have administered a 
shub more teverély. Saleh ay ped, however, 
the snub was Joston Lord Carlyon, and ‘con- 
gdidbe of ‘his friendly intentions ha pérsevered. 

‘T need 6 play myéelf.once, but I gave it 
up. I have often regretted ft since. Music is 
& great eolace.'’ 

Dolores could Have re-echoed his last senti- 
ment. In all the erosaéa and: petty vexations 
of her life mnsio was her friend and consola- 
tion; bat she would not seem fo egrea with 
Lord Catlyon, 

“There. is no chance of my giving if up.” 

‘It wonld bea great pity if youdid, Your 
friends would lose a treat !"* 

“T was thinking cf the congregation,” said 
Dolores wickedly. ‘'They are too poor to 
afford an ‘organist, go I always play for them. 
They like ndisy music ; it wakes them up, and 
ours is avery sleepy church,” 

‘' Most conntry chufches,are.” 

“Tthink ” eaid Dolly, demwarely, “ik would 
be much better if we had no sermons... They 
fake father ages fp Pris and make béra as 
fare ag can be. -Ben no,ove ever listens to 

He a ybs sure of that.” 

C&n. 


3 


“getting on without her, 





ait im the ongan- loft, and looking * 


down I can eee aW the heads nodding, except} 
mother’s, and the ‘isn’t listening,” : 
“ Why dp you think that?” 
« FT know ebe' is ftying fa eslahlate when it | 
will,be over. Ske gats.moré cheerfol dirgctly | 
father arrives cafely at ‘Lastly’ You sse if} 
it’s tco long dinner is euch a scramble,’’ 
‘* And you are the eldest dauehter. You mnat | 


“i 


haye a busy lifs, Mies Fane?” ; | 


“TfTam ay idlo as I can bes I, hate work. |) 


To anyone wh@ doats on dogs and: horses. you | 
Enow indoorJife is trying,” j 
Dolly,’ said May, reproachfally, when her ; 
friend came.in to ,herjrqom to dizcass the 
evening, “ how could you gay.that?”’ | 

‘' Well,” said Doily,.defiantly, “ii he chose, 
to think it he could,. I nevee, ead [doved on} 
dogs and horses, but that to anyone who did, | 
indoor life mast be tryiug,” . 

“You know what you ceani him ta think ; 
and, Doliy, I did ao hops ysu.woold. like 

ex,” 

‘*T detest him |” 

‘But why ?” 

‘‘T don’é know,” admitted Dolly, ‘' unless 
if's that he ssemed to dislike. me. You,see, 
May,.I 2m ured to women thinking me ail 
that's bad; but asa rule men. are more 
lenient.” 

“ George is delighted, with, yor. . He isever 
80 much impressed, and be was always @ good- 
hearted fellow,” 

‘Why, May, you calied him cruel?” 

‘‘ He haga geod, true heart,’’ persisted May, 
who was fall of schemes for Doily’s future, 
“and they have such ay beautiful heme in 
Yorkshire! . His mothor is the dearest old lady 
I ever saw.” j 

Bat this speech was utterly thrown away 
upon Dolores, 

“ Well, i'm glad you liked him better than 
you expected, and I think he’s much nicer 
than Lord Carlyon; but, Mey, how could you 
tell me Lucy Leigh had improved?” 

‘' T thought.co,” 

She's as odious as ever!" 

* Dolly 1” 

“TI can’t help it, May. . I’m not good, like 
you, and when I think ». thing I say. it. I 
consider Lucy Leigh simply detestable |" 





CHAPTER Ik: 


Curistuas passed, and we must confess 
Dolores, enjoyed. herself without a single 
anxious pang as to how her be!oved.organ was 


She never cast a thotght to the roast beef 
and: rather sickly-looking plam-pudding 
which would be the Reetory festivities.. She 
never even wondered, what Anastasia Smith 
said to her own absence. 

She simply enjoyed. herself. Each day 
brought so much pleasure with it that she 
had no time to think of Mitford. 

No one conld have been kinder than. Bir 
Geoffrey and Lady Dean—no reister could 
bave been fenderthan May; bat yet, aa the 
days wore on, in epite of the. luxury and 
amusement, the kindness and. friendship 
which surrounced her, there was jast one 
drawback to her.happiness. 

Lord Carlyon-and.she were still sworn.foes 

Oor little ne’ér.do.well. in. her great desire 
that the peer should confess ahe, at least, had 
no designs cn his hand, was often positively 
rude to him, 7 

She seemed tohave the knack of exhibiting 
herself at her worst to him ; so that, instead of 
the sweet, innccett picce of girlish gaiety ste 
really was, Reginald believed, her an arrant 
coquette, and what wag almost workeya faat, 
unmgidenly tomboy. 

May tried her best to bring the two she 
loved to a better undersianding of eachother, 
bat failed. | 

Bir. Geoffrey, grew. positively angry with 
Rex when he epoke slizhtingly of Miss 
Fane, and even. Lady Dean’ told him she 


‘““T never see anything in Dolly’s conduct I 
should biogh for if I were, ber mother.” 

‘‘ Her own mother sees # good deal,” said 
Lora Carlyon, coidly; “at least. Miss, Leigh 
pays¢o.”’ 

"Oa! if you axe’goiag to see, with Lucy's 
eyea I give it.up! She waa neven. fair, te 
Delly as a chifé.’ 

“Tt thenghé you liked hex, Lady Deen?" 
T uded ta ba very fond of. her, Lard 
Carljyon; in facs, L:inwited, her, bara.in, the 
hope she would maks. you happy; bps. I tell 
you frankly I au. Little diseppoipied in 
her!” 

* Well, [don’t want to marry her,” caic Rex, 
sroiling; “so please, Lady, Dean, dose re 
proach yourself with your efforta,. But L¢on’t 
sea how she.can hawe offended you?”’ 

Lady Dean did not. enlighten him, and he 
weit off to the smoking. room,. for thy com 
versation had takea place.as he, bads hig 
hostess good night, Sir Geoffcey, weloamad 


| him wiitie smile—very warm was their inaad- 


ehip. 

“ Well, when are wa to congratulate you?" 

Rex frowned. 

‘‘Lady Dean has jast enlightened meas to 
her kind plaus for my fatuare! ” 

“I thought you had settled .it by thie 
time?” 

‘I would: not marry Lucy Leigh if-ikere 
waa no cther woman in the world! Go ip 
and win the priza yourself, Gecff, it you 
like?” ~ 

Sir Gacffcey, smiled. 

“Tithank yon. I would rather_not }” 

“T am paying yon quite a visitation,” baid 
Rex, suddenly. ‘Do you never wouder when 
I mean to take myself off? ” 

‘| hoped you might stay till we went to 
London for Easter.” 

‘‘T have some conscience. You shail get rid 
of me before that.; bat you sse,. Geoff, yours 
is a pleasant home to stayat, and Iam home- 
lesa. Besides, itis ever to much: nicer now 
all the crowd has departed.” 

For the visitors.at. the Court had dwindled 
down. to five—the old. clergyman, George 
Goldemith, and Rex himself, while May’s two 
schoolfellows supplied the feminine element. 

“ Yes ; I wonder. when Miss Leigh is 
going?’ 

‘* Most inhospitableof men! 
seems in no harry!” 

“My mother is mot 80 infatuated with, her 
a8 Bbe used to be, aud May never cared maeb 
fo¥ her, so the duty of.ber entertainment-falls 
on me, and I am by no, means a lady's ran,” 

‘And : Miaa Fane,” said Rex, quietly. 
« When does her visit end?” 

‘‘ There have been two or three attampia-at 

recall, but we have parried them:suocess 
folly hitherto. Mother actaaslly drove over to 

itford herself, whieh, as she simply detest 
the Rector, was a great sacrifice, Tauern we 
heve presented the parish with a depnty 
Organiet,;20 we hope to keep Dolly a littie 
longer!” 

** You all seem very fond of her?” 

‘*We are. She always reminded ma of a 
sunbeam—a sunbeamwhich no one at Mitford 
Rectory had the taste to appreciate | '’ 

**Tt.doesn’t speak well of a girl not-ta get 
on with: her.own family ?”’ 

“ Ah, you.are always hard on, Doelorga,i £ 
wonder, Rex, why you dislike her?” 

The question was parried then, bat it 
returned again and again to haunt. LorcyOar- 
lyon. Why;did he dislike Dolores Fane? 

She was bold, fast, and unwomemlg an 
arrant coguette, without a shade of. modesty 
about her was his first answer; bus on .réefiee- 
tion he had to confess no ove. but hiaisel and 
Miss Leigh shared. this opinion. Ledy 
Dean. thought Dolly, charming.. Ons ortiwa 
high born matzobs, visiting at the Court, had 
openly praised ber simple, girlish: ways, 
Snddenly it flashed upon him Doloresreserved 
all her vagarits for. his benefit. Charming to 
others, to him she delighted to. represent her: 
self at her worst: 

** At least, she never tried to ensnaze me,” 


The fair gnest 





thought he jadged, Dolores harshly. 
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he confessed to himself one day. ‘ Poor and 
with an uncongenial home, it would have been 
nataral enough she should wish for a wealthy 
husband, bat she never schemed for one.” 

He was interrupted by the sight of the 
subject of his thoughts. Dolores stood talk- 
ing to the woman at the lodge, and petting 
her rosy baby, which seemed almost reluctant 
to leave her arms for his mother’s. She made 
& very pretty picture as she stood there, and 
it dawned on Reginald slowly how very sweet 
her face was when she smiled. 

** Are you going far, Miss Fane?.”’ 

“Oaly to the wood. I promised May some 
more holly." 

‘May Loome with you?" 

“Tf you lize.” 

He had expected a refusal, but Dolores 
seemed unasually graveand thoughtful, indeed. 
‘When they had been walking ten minutes, 
and she had not smiled once, he began to 
think there must be something 3 

“Te there anything the matter, Miss 
Fane?” 

“No,” said Dolly, resolutely, ‘at least, I 
ought not to think so; bat—I am going home 
+0-morrow !" 

“ That's rather sudden, isn’t it?" 

“ Mosher says [ have been here six weeks, 
and I shall be more spoilt than ever!” 

“You will come again? May is too fond of 
you to be withont you.” 

3 a won't be pleased with me much 

r ” 


She was thinking, poor child, of how that 
very morning George Goldsmith had pleaded 
for her love, urging that May wo be so 
fond of her dear little cousin. Poor Dolores 
had foand saying ‘‘no,” painfal work. She 
liked the honest, open-hearted Yorkshireman 
so well, and knew she might have trusted 
him so fearlessly. Bat alas! his words awoke 
poor Dolores to a knowledge of her own mis- 
take. In her handling of edged tools she had 
got wounded. 

She had learned to love Lord Carlyon with 
all her heart. While she was trying to make 
him think her odious, she had all unwittingly 
given him her love. 

Rex was touched at the sad voice, the 
manner, so different from her usual arch 
ways, 

“I believe you bave a great deal more 
heart than you admit, Miss Fane!” he said, 
suddenly. ‘‘ Do you know I have the strangest 
fancy about you. I think all these weeks you 
have been acting a part, aud that you are not 
the girl of the period you bave tried to ap 
but a warm, generous. hearted child |" 

There was a strange mistines about Dolly's 
blue eyes. 

“TI always wanted to explain it to you, 
only, somehow, I couldn't, and I was too proud 
to tell May. You see I took you for Mr, 
Goldsmith. I had heard he was fond of horses 
and dogs, and May is so delicate [ wanted to 
take him off her hands and send him to the 
atables,”’ 

“ And then —”’ 

Well, I had always made up my mind to 
hate you, jast because May liked you so.” 

** You jealous child |" 

“ I'm not a child,”’ said Dolly, gravely; 
“besides, I could not understand why May 
pitied you, and called yours the saddest story 
ever heard |’ 

“I suppose she told you ?” 

“Yes; and I thought you were rather 
cowardly to throw up everything!” 

* Perhaps I was!” 

“ And now, as I told May, there was nothing 
to pity you for!" 

** Because I am rich |” 

“ Oh, dear, no!” and Dolores shook her 
head. * Riches don't bring he ppiness. I'm sure 
the richest woman in Mitford is miserable. 
She's always grumbling at some one,” 

“Well; why am I not to be pitied?” 

“Because your cousin is dead,” said 
Dolores, qnickly. 

“And bie widow is free?” 

“ Bat——" 








“It’s very strange,” said Dolly. “If you 
don't care for her enough to m her now 
you don’t need pity for losing her. If you do 
oare no doubt will have you! ” 

Lord Carlyon smiled. He really could not 
help it. 

‘* Bat I don't!” 








“Let me tell Lady Dean. Let me at least 
leave my darling to her care?’ 
Bat Dolores shook her head. 
“TI had rather that no one knew before 
pepe Surely wes can trast each other? And, 
ar 


Carlyon stroked her hand csressingly, and 


“Then you have no right to go about the | asked 


— Lage mg a broken-hearted individual.” 
“ ut lo ” 

“Certainly. Lady Dean always calls you 
‘ that poor Lord Carlyon!’ You know she 
does! * 

“Well, you see,I am a lonely, homeless 
man. I havethree houses, but I can’t go and 
live in them by myeelf.” 

“ Invite Sir Geoffrey ?” 

“T am_not sure that I want him. I would 
rather have someone else. Dolores, do you 
believe in second love? ” 

‘Not for a woman!” returned the little 
ne’er-do-well, decidedly. 
different; bas Iam sure a woman can only 
love once.” 

“Men are different?” said Rex, eagerly. 
‘* At least, I know I love you far better than 
I ever loved the false syren who’ wrecked my 
life! Dolores, could you forget our differences, 
and learn to love me?” 

Dolores shook her head. 

**You had much better think of someone 
else. I assure you Iam always doing some- 
thing that would have been far better left 
oy Even father says I am a ne’er-do- 


“Bat you see, Dolly, I love you! I want 
no one in the world but you. Put your hand 
in mine, little one, and p to be my 
wife |” . 

hi Bat — 

* Dolores, what are your objections? Jast 
—o me three things. Do you love anyone 

‘Oh, dear, no!” 

‘* Has any one else a claim on you?” 

** No one,” 

‘Do you positively hate me?" 

‘I’m sare I tried to!” 

So the pretty ne’er-do well laid down her 
arms, and «he and her sworn foe were plighted 
lovers. Bat, alas! for their new-found happ*- 
ness. They had settled nothing, save that Lord 
Carlyon should drive over to see Mr. Fane 
that afternoon; and till his consent was 
obtained no one else was to hear of the 
en ment. 

s was hardly decided when they meta 


telegraph boy bound for the house, who, recog: | fri 
nising 


Reginald, put the ominous yellow 
envelope into bis hande. 

“Dr. Keanedy, Maida Vale, to Lord Oar- 
lyon, Dean Court, Blankshire.—Your aunt is 
dying. Come at once!” 

* You must go,” said Dolores, firmly, when 
he had shown her the message. ** You couldn't 
refuse such an appeal as that !”’ 

ee ae surely, can go over to Mitford 


‘*I¢ would make a long delay, and I think 
I am rather glad that you should see Aer before 
you speak to my father.” 

“Who?” 

‘* Mra, Carlyon." 

‘Dolores! Do you doubt me?” 

**T couldn't,” said the girl, simply; ‘bat 
May says she is very beautifal, and that you 
loved her dearly. The old love might return, 
you know.” 

** Never.” 

Dolores smiled a little sadly. 

“You have known me jast six weeks, and 
I think you hated me pretty thoroughly the 
longest part of them.” 

* Dolly!” 

She smiled. 

“ What is it?” 

“ Promise to be trae to me?” 

“*I ehall love you while I live,” answered 
Dolores, gravely. ‘I don’t think I am given 
to chan ” 


* And you will write to me?” 
“T will answer your letters.” 





‘“ Men may be/t 


“ And besides what, my dearest?” 

“You know I laugh about the Rectory as 
though I did not care, but I am very fond of 
my father really. He is such a good man, 
and I am sure he has tried to love me. He 
can't help it that I am different to all his ideas 
of what his child should be.” 

“T don’t see what fault he can find with 
you!” declared Lord Carlyon, quite forgetting 
that only the week before he had found a great 
deal himeelf; ‘‘ bat you shall have your own 
way, Dolores. I will keep our secret until I 
can come myself and ask the Reotor for his 


‘** Did you know Lady OCarlyon was ill?" 
‘She has been ailing for some months, I 
knew that any sudden shock might inorease 
her illness. Dolores, if she is as near death ag 
I fear, I shall not be able to leave her before the 
end. It may be a week or even a fortnight 
before I oan come to Mitford.” 

Dolores smiled trastingly into his face. 

‘I am not afraid of waiting.” 

“ This is our real good-bye,” urged Rex, as 
they paused for a moment beside a rastic 
arbour, “not our chill, formal leave-taking 
before others. Dolly, look up at me and kias 
me.” 

She hesitated, but Rex had a good deal of 
masterfalness in his nature, and Dolores loved 
to yield to those she cared for. She 
her lips to his, looking at him the while with 
a world of love in her blue eyes. 

“T always go in this way,” she said, as they 
care in sight of the library, whose front 
windows stood open. ‘ You had better go on 
to the hall and explain to Geoffrey.” 

It smote upon Lord Carlyon, even at that 
moment, he would rather she had not called 
his friend by his Christian name, but he was 
not to chide his betrothed just yet. He 
wato Dolores lovingly till she was out of 
sight; then he walked up the terrace ste 
and met Sir Geoffrey, who stood there idly 
smoking @ cigar. 

The news was soon told, and the Baronet 
at once admitted the need for Reginald's de- 
parture. He rang and ordered the dog-oart 
ad aes at once, then he turned to his 


end, 

“I wish this had not happened, R-x.” 
“§SodolI, Iam really very much attached 

to my aunt, although we have been very little 

together of late years. I can't refase to go to 

her, and yet I would give a great deal to stay 

here.” 


“You must go! Bat, Reginald, forgive me 
for just one word of warning. Be carefal.” 

Very pale and haughty had grown Lord 
Carlyon’s face. In his sensitive reserve he 
resented the implied caution before it was 


“T fail to understand what danger can lurk 
in my aunt’s house. Explain yourself, Dean!” 

“IT mean to,” said Geoff, simply. ‘ Three 
years ago your life was blighted by as false a 
woman as ever breathed, bat though false 
she was dazzlingly beautifal, and had rare 
fascinations, I do not suppose three years 
have deprived her of her charms, I know 
you loved her well. She will appear to you 
poor, sorrowful, lonely and friendless. 
seems to me very possible you may mistake 
compassion for a warmer feeling, and place 
your happiness in her hands a second time.” 

There was something so earnest in Geoff's 
manner, the w was so thoroughly dis- 
interested, that Oarlyon was touched by 


“ Believe me, Geoff, that is impossible. I 
go to my aunt's house with acharm which 
will protect me efficiently against any syren. 
I grant the danger had I met Gertrude Car- 





lyon before I came here ; but I found a cure 
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for the old wound at the Court—more stead. 
fastly, if less passionately, than I loved Ger- 
trade in the old days. I love another.” 

« And she is here?" and Geoff's eyes opened 
wider in their bewilderment, 

“« Bhe ia beneath your roof. If only she had 
allowed me I should have spoken to your 
mother before leaving. As it is, I must wait 
till my retarn. It will be another bond be 
¢ween us, Geoff, that I found my happiness in 
your beantifal old home!” 

He was e. He said not another word. 
Perhaps he felt he hadalready said more than 
his promise to Dolores of secrecy warranted. 

Sir Geoffrey Dean, the simplest and most 
straightforward of men, fell into a blunder as 
natural as it was mistaken. He thought 
his friend was in love with his own sister, 
pretty gentle May. 

Everything warranted the idea. Years ago 
she had been his pet and plaything. Later on 
it was with her and her mother he first broke 
through the hermit-like habits which followed 
his great trouble. 

He always seemed to look on May as some- 
thing dear and precious. He had sought her 
society throughout his long visit more than 
any other person’s ; and, as though this were 
not enough to mislead her brother, he had 
pointedly said he had wished to speak to Lady 
Dean. 

Besides, he distinctly declared he had found 
hie happiness at the Court, and that bis trea- 
sure was beneath Sir Geoffrey's roof. There 
were two other girls besides May in the honse, 
bat of one, Miss Leigh, Lord Carlyon had 
effirmed he would not marry her were she 
the only woman in the world ; andof the other, 
Dolores Fane, he had spoken bitterly too often 
—had jadged too harshly her girlish merri- 
ment for the idea of his loving her ever to 
enter Geoff's head. 

Lady Dean had planned more than one 
match for Lord Carlyon without ever think- 
ing of her own child ; but Geoff, who in many 
things was clearer sighted than his mother, 
guessed that Rex had always been May's hero. 
The fear of losing her had 80 present with 
them, her health had al ways been so delicate that 
neither Geoffrey nor Lady Dean ever pictured 
little May a married woman ; but Geoffrey had 
always felt, ever since that winter when her 
voice first roueed him from the apathy of his 
disappointment, that May had more than a 
friend’s interest in Reginald Carlyon; and 
now it had actually come to an understand. 
ing between them. 

* And she won'tlet him speak to the mater 
before he hae seen that false syren who 
wrecked his life before. Well, I don't think 
the brilliant Gertrude stands much chance 
egainat our Mayflower !” 

From his sister's love affairs his mind 
wandered not unnaturally to his own. He 
had known now for many a year the face he 
wanted for the sunshine of his home. He had 
loved Dolores ever since the old childieh days 
when she came to the Court as May’s play- 
fellow; but Geoffrey Dean was romantic, 

Some men are content togive love. He wanted 
to be loved in return. Besides, he knew the 
Fane family, and understood the terrible pres- 
sure that would be put on Dolly to accept a 
suitor such as himself, 


He would never speak a word of love to her 
until he felt she was prepared to listen to 
him ; and if she said “no,” none of her own 
family should learn what she had refased. He 
would keep the secret even from his mother 
and May. 

It was the unselfishness of his love kept 
him silent. As things were, Lady Dean and 
her daughter could do a great deal to brighten 
up the girl's grey life ; bat, if she once refased 
ita master (however well he kept the secret), 
ree: Court could no longer be her second 

ome. 


He feared no opposition from his own 
people. Lady Dean was not a merce 
woman, She would have objected to a plain or 


nary | Se tapped 


vulgar daughter-in-law; bat Dolores’ beauty 
would shed lustre om her name, and no one 
could =_—* have mistaken her for anyone 
but a lady. 

As a family, the haughty matron disliked 
the Fanes; but the Rector and his wife were 
very worthy people, against whom, as c?n- 
nections, nothing could be said; while their 
known objection to worldly vanity made it 
more than probable they would not trouble 
their daughter with many visits if she became 
Sir Geoffrey's wife. Therefore, the Baronet 
knew his mother would approve, while May 
was one of those tender-hearted creatures who 
are quite content to let their friends be happy 
in their own way. 

So Sir Geoffrey's hopes ran high. He had 
but one difficulty to face, Dolores herself ; and 
as she never shrank from his society, and 

ve him her friendship and confidence as 
frankly as when she was ten years old, it 
did not seem to him she would condemn him 
to despair. 

Dolores went straight to her own room after 
parting from her lover. She flang herself on 
the sofa, and tried to think, but everything 
seemed in a maze. 

Rex loved her! That was enough for 
happiness! She felt quite a different crea- 
ture from the little, lonely ne’er-do-well who 
had come to the Court, 

It proved the depths of the girl's love, I 
think, that she never once reflected on all 
that Lord Carlyon affection would bring to 
her. It never struck her that all the failings 
condemned in Dolores Fane would be almost 
virtues in Lady Carlyon—that her father and 
mother—pious though they were —would con- 
fess the mistress of Carlyon Manor was a 
credit to them, and thas she should be courted 
by Pa very people who now shunned her. 


mind had room but for one thought—Reginald 
loved her ! 

He loved her! He would protect her hence- 
forward from every ankind word. She would 
never be lonely any more, She need never 
again regret each birthday asa sign that her 
youth was leaving her, for Reginald would 
love her just the same when the silver threads 
clustered in her hair. 

“I am almost too happy,” thought poor 
little Dolores. ‘‘I have just nothing left to 
wish for! I oan even forgive that cruel Ger- 
trude, for, if she had not forsaken him, he 
would never have come here! ' 

She had forbidden her lover to publish 
their engagement till he had returned from 
his aunt's; bat she had not the least dread of 
his former fiancée reconquering his heart. Oar 
little ne’er-do-well had an immense faith in 
those she loved. 

Rex was hers now, and he would be true to 
her. Besides, for more than eighteen months 
he had been in a position he knew the fair 
widow could not refuse. Any day for a year 
and a half he could have made Gertrude Lady 
Carylon, and, as he had not done so, there 
could be no danger of the wish coming to him 
now. 

“ Rex,” thought Dolores, proudly, “ means 
—e He was made to a king! My 

Z ’ 

She dwelt a little fondly on the last pronoun. 
Then she got up and began to arrange her 
hair, for i¢ was nearly lunch-time. As she 
took her way to May’s room she felt jast a 
little regret she had not made one exception to 
her rule of secrecy. 

May had so often reproached her for not 
appreciating Reginald Carlyon, she would 
surely be pleased to know that at last her two 
favourites understood each other. Gaily she 
passed down the corridor singing a snatch of 
some old ballad. Poor little Dolores! poor 
little ne'er-do-well! how long it was before 
she sang again! In the dark after time Dolly 
used to wonder how she could have been 
so happy Lrg no ee warned her 





tly at the door. Noanswer, 
She and Ma 


and she went y were too 





much like sisters to stand on cereniony with 
each other; but the sight which met her gave 
her a shock which drove away for a moment 
sll thought of her own happiness ! 


(Zo be continued.) 








FLIES AND THEIR HABITS. 
—o— 

Tue horse-fly is the most crael and blood- 
thirsty of the entire family. He is armed 
with a most formidable weapon, which consists 
of four lancets, so sharp and strong that they 
will penetrate leather. When not in use they 
are nicely folded away in a sucker. He makes 
his appearance in Jane, and may often be 
seen in the vicinity of small streams of water. 
He is said to subsist iu part upon an airy diet, 
and to pass his life harmlessly. Not so the 
female, for she is armed with six lancets, with 
which she bleeds both cattle and horses, and 
even human beings. She lays her eggs in 
moist places, and, after they are hatched into 
footless magyots, they make all necessary 
journeys by stretching and olosing the 
segments of their bodies, their heads being 
supplied by two hooks, by which they get their 
food. In process of time this maggot goes 
down into moist earth, where it reposes for 
some weeks, after which it bursts the pupa 
case, and comes forth a large black fly, armed 
and equipped like its predecessors. 

The sewer and cess-pool fly resemble each 
other in their habits, with a single exception 


| ——the former lives in cleaner water and has a 


| less complicated apparatus. 


all this Dolores recked nothing. Her ' 


The female lays 
her eggs where they may be reached by the 
filthy fluid. The young are soon hatched, and 
may be seen floating on the water and taking 
in all its bad qualities; they die if placed in 
clean water. They dart swiftly about and 


, gO down for the space of a minute, but are 





obliged to rise to breathe. Ia the course of 
time they seek a dry place, and after their 
wings have grown, emerge regular flies like 
their parents, ready to repeat their filthy bat 
usefal work. We can form only a vague idea 
how greatly we are indebted to these loathsome 
insects as scavengers. 





STUMBLING BLOCKS TO POESY. 
—O— 
Taene are a number of words in our language 
for which there is no rhyme. Asan illastra- 


; tion, gan our readers find words to rhyme with 


‘silver’? or “ window?” The latter has been 
the subject of many a rhyming contest, the 
palm being borne off on one occasion by the 
author of the following :— 


‘* A cruel man a beetle caught, 
And to the wall him pinned—oh ! 
Then said the beetle to the crowd, 
‘Though I’m stuck up I am not proud,’ 
And his soul flew out of the window.” 


This reminds one of the verbal contortions 
of Gilbert, who, in “‘ Pinafore" declares that the 
noble seamen, though their foes they may 
thump any, are scarcely fit company for a high- 
born maiden. This genial author farnishes 
some facts from hisown experience. ‘‘ Revenge” 
and ‘‘avenge”’ have no rhyme bat ‘“‘ Penge” 
and ‘' stonehenge,” “‘ coif'’’ has no rhyme at 
all. ‘‘ Starve’? has no rhyme except “‘ carve." 
‘Scarf’ has no rhyme, as “laugh” and 
‘* half "and “ calt’’ certainlyare not admissible, 
‘Scalp " has no rhyme bat “‘alp.” ‘ False” 
hasno rhyme; ‘‘valse”’ is near it, but the French 
accent disqualifies it ; ‘‘ waltz’’ is near it, but 
the ‘‘t,” spoils it. ‘‘ Babe’ has no rhyme but 
‘‘astrolabe,’”’ certain proper names excepted. 
*-Gamboge”? has no rhyme buat “ rouge.” 
“‘ Tube’ would be rhymelesa save for ‘‘ cabe ” 
and ‘‘jajabe.” “F " has no rhyme 
at all. “ Galf”’ rhymes with no English word. 
We have to fall back on “‘ Oardinal Pandalph ” 
and “Uift'’; the minstrel “ Azimuth” hag 
only “doth.” “ Calm” and cusp” have no 


English rhymes. Orange also goes begging for 
rhymes, 
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—LL=—L__aaeE—— 
FACETIZA. 


“« Nor ever? one is happy who dances,” esys 
a Spanish proverbs Thie is\at least true of 
the man who has jast trodden on the busi- 
ness end of a tin-tack. 

Fruity Para y.—Ingenacusy Youth ;, ‘May I 
have this dance?” The Bishop’s Daughter: 
‘Thanks, no! I never dance.round dances 
in ‘my fAther’s dihdesé.t 

« Are’ yqu familiat with: thé.game “draw 
poker’? askéd a lady of a meck looking 
gentléniartas & party the other evening. ‘ Yes, 
madam; I'm a married man.” 

Mismerrs (to spplicamtrfox: cock's .pesition): 
‘* Whywid you leave yourdast place?” Ap- 
plicant: ‘‘ Yau are.very inqojsitive,»marans: I 
didn't axyer what for yer last-cook-left yous’ 

Jounny (stontly): ‘‘Ma, I sey’ mat I don't 
believe shat pseple bay babies; I Gout” Mi: 
‘*‘ Why, owlittle infide], why donit you believe 
iv?’ ‘Why, ‘cos peor people: bas mbreé than 
rich /ume,” 

His’ Onty Farrire Mies OWnrify: “Te 
your htisbhan® addicted té the nte’of ‘alodhalfit 
stimulants?’ Recipient <of© Aime: “NG, 
indade; nfant): not he; hiseonty failid” ie 
dringsin’:’’ 

Miiirsitte’: “ Do you detéot* any” réeent- 
bidtice bet#een mr‘ arid® this buet of Julius 
Cer?” Okidid’ Friend! “Why, str the 
resentblarite’ ia riapty martélfods. Yu “are 
both bald.” 

Tae. Afrenxative.—Tramp; “ Yes, mim, I 
was bié bya dorg last June.""” OM Lady: 
“Poor ‘nian! And did‘ you go te. Paris?” 
Tramp; ‘Bless yer “kind ‘att, no; I weht on 
the’ Parish,” 

A very. tone Darym—GildediY outh;.!' D'yoa 
think there's time for.a drinky m’.girl’ Pro. 
gramme.Girl.: ‘ Plenty,-sie,, There's faniin. 
terval of cighteen years before: the nem) soene 
takes. phace.’’ 

Tum honeymoon is that part-of married bite 
when the-bridé. spend? her tine iatr)iato 
fied oat. what her busband likes: toveat,-and be 
epends his time in trying: toveatcit-aftershe 
has cooked it. 

A man or Fawiry.—Pvodley; ‘I hear you 
have been’gétting tharried”* Todker: * Yes.” 
Prodley: ‘‘ Whom did‘ you marry?” Tooker : 
“Milly Jones, her movhér, her ‘step-fatlier, 
and ¢wd maidén aunts,’* 

Su str—nvr onp.— Lardiords (to tretpacver) : 
“ Go buck? there! That’sndt the road.” Giles: 
** Dotea know where IT be a-goin’?’” LArtdlord 
“No.” Gilets “ The? how dé’te*kibw* this 
ben't the road, maister'?”™ 

TracuEr: ‘ Jobuniepwhatrpartot epedch is 
nose?” Jebnrie> ‘‘ Tainit any.” ‘Ab, but it 
must bes’ ‘ Mbbbeslyou’a is) betahse you 
talk thronghit}:- but tBeon'y part: of epeech 
that l’vegotis mry miouth” 

Was a Goov-Boy.-Mother: ‘ Did you break 
any of the rales'to-daySTommy,’ Tonimy 
(first day at eanesl: “ No'm; I was a+ good 
bey. Teacher broke tte; thougip;.one on little 
Harry Fletcher antl one oni fie. 

‘‘TLu have-yez to onditerstand that'Oi have 
the. law on myysidey’? said a Sévenw Disis 
citizen during a quarrel’ with° a? néighbodr, 
* And if ye have; ya ‘cat kaype it? It’s meseif 
that knows'thepoliee on thiv bate)”’ 

Diacon: “ Até'yot aware, MF. Siuiib, that 
you placed w conhterféeit* half-crottn. in the 
plate last Sitttday 7" Yea, dm. The'teathens 
ate a cdusih® of ‘nifiie. whd Wert off as mis. 
sionaty} and I"ve got ny revérgs Low.” 

Wire: “'Do joa-knew whet timec it was 


when. yau Gola jn‘ last-might? ” Husband : jy 


‘“* Nearly, one, o'cloek I ‘guess! + Itt was after 
midnight; whea. I, got -throwgit Balancing xty 
books,, Wel, well} Taiatieturibut > herds 
my bat anders theitbed.., I must Havd bungit 
on thischair and.iefell down.” ‘Padbablp,’ 
Eh are -my{,beots?’’ ‘One: tite! indit 
rack,” 





_ Mas. Gann, (@bo- spent the suntmer’ on her 
aant's farm): ‘ Ldid:not-meet your at any, of 
the summer resérts, Mrs. Gabb:’ Mre..Gabb, 
(who summered on her uncle’s farm).: *‘ Ne-a; 
andy by the way, I. don’) remember. meetibg 
you in -Paris.” 

Lrrmne Dor: ‘ Mantas dida't* papa ray 
General! Greely (predicted higtt winds for to- 
duy 2"? Metorms > ** Yes, my dear; heread it 
in the paper.” Little Dots ‘ Well, they isn't 
highatel, They is so low down they “most: 
blewed me over,’ 

Mrs Saprve: “ Arén*t'you aebameds George; 
te spend your’ time in: gambling ana come 
bose atthis late hour'of thénish#? What 
will the neighbours think ?” Mr. Siideye= “T 
conldh't help it, dear; I got broke, andl thére 
was'no Wee Staying Ont'any “wai 

Finnkr Atiex, of Peunsylvinis, did not 
believe that his hired'man kept ‘a good watch 
on thé stibles, aud so hé dispuided “himself, 
went out and began batigidy aroutid, arid” the 
first thing he knew he had.a charge of Bhotin 
his tg ~The hired man was right on-detk. _ 

“‘ Now,” eid, the photographer, taking, hold’ 
of the cloth over hie apparatas,.‘‘ are you quite 
ready?’ * Yes,” replied theonstomer. :‘‘ Well, 
jost kéep yeur eye, on thet sign,” he said,, 
pointing to @ legend dn the wall whischread. 
** Positively No Credit,”’ ‘and look pleasant.” 

Maun, (who is dovely).: ‘* What’s'trumps:?”’ 
Charley, (whotsclever, but weary ofthe game): 
‘* Wel. my dear, in garcening.'!spades are 
tramps, in a riot-clabs ove tramps; heasta 
are  truatp$ in, thes boarding, | schoolgix] s 
romance; diamonds are! tramps.’ with. the 
society belle.” 

Apa: “ So yous have‘ been to: ses cyour hus: 
band's felka) havesyousLulw? And’ how cid 
you like! his:mother?’ Lul#: “ On) ever eo 
mubh, .Aiivs she mete: me: feel so much at 
homet. Wht; ino less than twenty-four hours 
after I arrived there she had me in thethitéten! 
wiping dishes,” 

Mfsrives or tHe Hove) (to Grover’ d’ Boy): 
‘'Tell’ yout etploytr ‘to wehd a-boy berter 
dreted@ ‘hex time” Béy>‘'DKere ain't no* 
boy in ftown=beter dréesed nor what I am. 
Ths groter’ drebtés" me three or four times a 
day, and when I gets hotiedki gives’ mes’ 
dressin* dow#; tot’ 

MAbeL- Miapowsweorf ‘*So you refdeet: 
him What'dill tiidsodr fellow tay 2°” Leora 
Layoverént? ** —H6 sid he*kfiew « girl. wio* 
would marry him'atd’ gia toy’ Mabel “1 
wonder whom he ‘nfetint’ Latra: ‘I won- 
dered, tov} #0°I aske@ hin’ Miubel: “ Who 
was'it?” * Banta’ “ You!’ 

Prorestn or Ghotooy! “ Gatltmen; at the 
close of th®'eptity térin T asked you-to report 
to me individually any,object of extraorfinary 
interést you Sr mééY in your respective 
ontings, Mt. pon tab! begin,” Cor- 
bett: “ Piégsbi str, mite haa*yellow Hair, bls 
eyes, anid’ a ‘taflir tade tttt.” 

Woman's Wax —Fanny’, “ Thé Browns are 
still. Idvera althongh -married ten yeats.”’ 
Frank; “Oh, don’t talk thaf kind of rot.” 

indignantly): ‘‘ Rot indeedl I. easy her-run 
down the steps Jast nightand kies Mr» Brown, 
when hé came home,” ‘ Pshaw! She wented: 
to find ont.whatehe’'d been drinking.’ 

* Maanta, what's hereditary?" asked Bobbyp 
laboriously tripping,over:.the syllables of the- 
long werd... ‘| Why, it is—iv is anything you: 
get from.yonr.father of me,”’ replied ther 
mother, @ little puzzled for a definition-snited~ 
to bis-yeara. Silence.of.two minutes. ‘Then, 
ma,'’ he asked,..‘‘ is epinking hereditary?” 

Lady V isitér fat office of eminent physician) : 
“| hawe-dalled, docton, totas-if there ie any | 
icure for.eleep- walking.»I havehadthe babit-for 

eare, anddatély it has béconteWoted,”’ Dr. 
{Highpriees ‘' It caat be odréd\»madam.-. Take | 

wis. pr jo, and biwe ft fitted at Colde; 

Seeels & Go s.¥\ ‘* Colde, Stedlee Cow 20 Why,' 
‘that i» notva ¢drugietore.; It idveBondware- 
firm.’ ‘ Yes, madam. The 
‘fore papewof tacks.: Dose : two tablespevafils 





> catteredha boul the-ficer beforet stivin ge’ 


préscription edliao} 


Waat a Bauret+-Stupid Man: “ I've-bired 
& Dew typeawriter,” Wife (coldly): “‘ Indeed !” 
Stupid: Man (enthagiastieally);; '* Yes,.2 daiey 
+-one of the. kindy ou can«take anywhere with 
you and hold on your,lep, and——" (Cone- 
manghof tears.) Stupid Man,.(an-bonr later) ; 
“ Batpmy dear, its a niwohine+not s gil.” 

One of Garvatni'é dsawings «representa a 
pictnre-dealer:and-a poor artiathagglingcover 
a work! of -arer The deaber' offeriig..a deilar 
for it, theartist méekhy-replids thie thed:anvan 
itself cost him more: thant'!thas:eenss . “‘ That 
ia quite possible,” says the deaitr but thé 
you: hadn't epoiled ‘the: cinUas’ by -psiatibg 
upon itt” u 

AowEsTEeRn ‘ministér'told the trastees of: his 
oburvh that he’ must have bia mnoreyj-ae hib 
family’ were’ svffeMingi® “"Mowey 2°" edie se 
trustee; ‘‘ you preach for mioeyl T thoontit 
you: préached for! the’ geod: of:sedls,:’ The 
minister replied, ‘‘ I cam’¥ eat’ conles-and if I 
could it would: take: as thousand’ such ag you 
tomuke a meale’’ 

‘*My hands are awfally* odld)” saié the 
pretéy-girl, suggestively, om the ast ‘quarter 
of: # starlit-sleigh-ridex “‘Wiy didn’t you 
bring @ muff with-yoa?!’ asked the! practiced 
youngman, protaicaily, ‘‘ I did!” shesiapped:; 
bat she wouldn't ‘explain where thé muff had 
gone to, and he’ has ‘bten' womdt ting stor 'siee 
jast what she meant. 

PHoreerarHen, (td) sister): fInkaawiyod at 
oburo’ jass: Sanday, Mies Sméshc’’ Sitter: 
* OH, did you 2” : ** Yes;and@ aleo-5 curefriend 
Miss Brown: “if you cotht: rates’ yoor thins, 
trifle; thanks—~and whdtAnattootous-looking 
hat she-had om’ (Aftems pausey ‘* Thére; Miss 
Smith, it is'over, andIhivnk we bave caught 
a@ very: pleisant exptessién.” 

‘Portes? Pontte’} Here faa! éket!”’ 
exclaimetia géritlembin ih’ af oro WS, “etizing'n 
man bythearm. ‘1l’m no®pickpoutéty’ ra- 
toxted.the suspected: pattyi. “ Wndt ate. you 
Going with your ihazd ine my ' pocket, 
then?” “ Lam ed ebsént mibded,ol thbbght I 
was’ puttinguny hand ‘inany‘own poviket: I've 
gota pair of -_pante at heme mde: just like 
thoee,’’ 

Ferevson: ‘° Yu éerty fo havea bad cold?’ 
MoOatick: “ Yes: Gov it in ‘the theatre last 
nish’ « Didyot uve 's seat neat the door ?”’ 
“Noy Teutnext 40's woman witha big din- 
hod rihg on “hte finger} aka in ofder that 
everybody should red’ if<spaehie whe fanried 
hérselfsd! mitcW tht “I ‘had te pht* on my 
overvont): It's a rif¥acle’ thael Have not gor 
pneumonia.” 


A DISCONTENTED.BABY'S DIARY. 

January. Jost! bom, Htrts # lark, Papa 
does ‘not! seem very’ pledaed;-thoaghi' 

February 1 —Every nighfipatWeiks up and 
down the bedroam with me,whem I equeal. I 
atways squeal—L roust do. something, 

Mareh.1.—Narsé-ia a spitefal thingt+she 
stickspins inte @ fellow on -pnrpase..' 

May 1.—I wish. I couid-cut.atoeth; I'd 
bite nurse> =, 

Jdoe 1.—What. a. nwisance itis to: have: re- 
lations who keep on saying .‘' Ketchetty, ket- 
chetty!’’ and dig. ja your rijs-with their 
forefingers. When grow up [Dl doris to them, 
atid’sée how they will likeit. 

July 1.—Three babies nex door haye got 
the measles, I get nothing. It’s awfully dall. 

Atgust 1.—One of the babléd next door came 
il thsée'ns to day, dnd” Dheari de say, ‘ He 
hiten*f got’ thé meatiés now?” “ No,” saitl the 
bhby’s'ma, Taere’s a greddy sneik for you. 
Left *tnfat home, Ts’ pote. 

September 1. —Narse drinks sometfing ous 
ofa black bottle. I'vé caught her ait. It 
ion te samethat isin my bétile,-eithér. If 
I wére'a bit bipger I'd tiunpeent. - 

Ovroberd —1f this feni't a nicéath te bf fhings. 
Some one called ty day to*see 1116 alld pe, and 
they saidit was uncle, and gtve*mé*to him to 
kiss. He didn’s kiss me, though, with what 
you might call good-will) Toen=they asked 





| himvegain, andthey gavemé!to bich to nurse, 
andihe:pinched mei. »”. 8 usu 
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SOCTERTY..’ 


A WELL KNOWN: lady: has-been creating a sensa~ 
tion in‘the Kesex banvingtekt by/appearing ‘in’ a 
* pink?’ habit: 

Accorping to private telegrams réceivedl,, Prinoa 
Albert Victor has,,created: a. very: favourable im- 
pression in India. 

Tut dressing of: hair is.quite interestigg, just 
now, for every, day it is getting more closely to 
resemble the. style; that..was dpla mode.at the 
beginning of Her Majesty's reign. 

THE private chapel at Balméral has walls 
panelled, with Scot chefir from) Ballochbuie Forest, 


and polished to such perfectibn: that it looks: like | 
satin wood. The’windows of the chapel are ‘ 


mulioned,/aud filled in with stained glaze. 

A new Yancy.of luxurious New. York girls is:te 
wear Japanese: gowns—which the Oriental 
importers “bring * over’ especially for themin 
their bedrooms. as; a.suibstitute for. ther orditary 
wrappen: These goswne-are exquisitely prett pane 
comfortable, 

FaRMING is becoming quite a fashionable occu- 
pation-just’ row, and’ wé have. no dotbt that the 
time will come when..a university, edugation will 
be quite the middle-class'iprogramme, while thé 
best « familtéss will? folly ‘the’ basiness.: of! otr 
aneestor, Adam., 

The “ interesting “invalid” is athine’ of . the 
past. It‘istnt longer fashionable. to feign, déli- 
cacy, nor are the girls of the coming generation 
actaated by dt insane dégite to appear fragile'and 
gentecl zt the expanse.of hesleh, 

A’ raMous! shitt maker in the “West end; who 
has hitherto* only; supplied. gentleman; has. con» 
sented. togive hunting shirts eto: sonre; Warwick- 
shire:ladiés.. Théy: are'madé exactly liké men’s 
but with slrirt breasts, the liner front cut round, 
and vnly reaching half-way to the waist. 

SHort people. are: now. made taller, by: false 
feet naade' of scorky ivte: which’ theives of “the 
natural “féetaré so carefully” blendéd ‘that ‘the 
deception is scarcely to .bé detected, 

It is odd to/notice that white, so much worn 
now, even initi¢ winter, was equally popular in 
1338.. The whole stgle-of dress, colours; naxteriala, 
everything ist being modelled on the!taste' of that 
time. 

THe fashionable jeweHtrs in’ Néw York‘ are 
displaying ladies’ garters arnong tle piss and 
braeelets,.chains.auG. brooches,,in, their. windows 
These garters-are -all off thecoldefashioned ‘kind, 
simple bands of elastic’ with ‘ornate backles’ and 
clagps of gold, sometimesset with. jewels,,,and 
sometimes merely chasedsxThop oostefubruntwerntty- 
five dollars upwartl, : 

Tie apartments occupied by the Emperor. and 
Empress diwing theire visit. tor the. Sultna were 
splendid in the extreme, and the Empress’s room 
seamed like a scene taken out,of tle «‘ Arabian 
Nights.” Ther bed! was «matlesef: amatsite fsibver, 
the curtains-were of a golden: tiksue cttrbrdideted 
with: real “pearls; awd ofa richness, only’ te. be 
equalled:in,the East. 

Tam Emperor of Rutsiatis; ‘ad has have often 
before remrarked, in°cohstant dttail ‘of ‘assassina- 
tion, aud this state of.evempresent, fr'axy added. to 


tae. hereditary meltacholy of thes Nomeneif |‘ 


family; has'so“utterty” sliattered “his nerves‘ that 
for days together he'is practically not responsible 
for his-aetions;. The-Emperor smokes incessantly, 
and not only endeavours to sustain his spirits by 
copious libations of champague. and ‘brandy,, but 
of late he has taken to drugging himself with 
chloral, 

Ir appears that a celebrated’ doctor ‘has* found 
out a way tu thin stout. people; and give: them 
waists ones: more, but his:patients usually ery out 
ab fitst that the remedy is‘worse than ths disease. 
They must manage without liquids, save one 
small. cup of coffee each day, If they “pine 
and clamour for‘more, they are allowed’ a cup of 
boiling water as hot as it can be taken. Oranges 
and lemons are allowed, and most other frmit 
when in season, Tho specialist makes out that? 
thére would be many more elegant figures in the 


STATISTICS. 


ce 


|. France is the«setond. langest. wheat producer 
| in the world, thie only. country: which’ exeelsit 
) being the- United States. 

AccorpiIne to thé Uhlantle Wochenschrift ths 

total.consumption of tobacco in Europe may, bé 
put down’atan average of 24.1bs3to-each nihabi« 
tant. : 
Ir is estitaated that’ the weight of the smoke 
| Adud.which dailyhangs oven London at about’ 50 
tons of solid carbon,and 250 tons: of carbon pin 
the form .of. bgdre carbon, and carbonic,exide 
gascs, 

Durie thé year 1887 the United Kingdém 
imported staplesastieles of food to the: vahierof 
£118,000,000, including live animals and meat, 
butter, cheesey and eggs, wheat and flour,-grain, 
lropsyandsugar, end! fruits and vepetalsles, 

Haw ‘many . Jews, are thene in the ward? 

Accortling to the “ Arehives Judaiqaes” of Pattis, 
altogether 6,300,000. Of this total there -nre*no 
fewer thaw 5:400)0¢0in-Europe, ther rest ‘being 
apportionetithhs—Asia, 300,000 ; Africa, 350,608; 
and America, 250,000. 
. THe greatesknowi depttr of the’ sea isin the 
South Atlantic Otéan, midway between’ thé 
islatd of Tristar d’Acunka and the mouth-of the 
Rio dela Plata. The battom was thete reached 
aba depth of 40,285. feetp or eight. .and thuee- 
quarter miles, exceeding by more than: eeven tern 
thousand feet the height of Mount Everest,’ the 
loftiest mountain in the world. 





GEMS. 


oe 


TruTH outlives pain, as the soul does life. 

WHEN we do geod:.to: our .fellow-sufferers we 
invest in a _savings-bank from which the heart 
receives the intérest. 

Ir Satancever*laughs it must beat hypocrites— 
they being the’greates® dupes he‘has ; they serve 
him better than othera,and reseive-no wages. 

KNOWLEDGE ‘thay’ shrnfber if the memory, but 
it never dies; it is like tha ddrmouse in the 
ivied tower, that sleeps. while winter lasts, but 
awakes with the-waru breath wf spring. 

THaT man is most successful who best and 
most fully puts¢o.usefal. serviee all» his powers 
and faculties; who “finds and* utilises the oppor- 
tunity for their employrhenf; or, in other words, 
gets into the place which he is best fitted to fill. 





HOUSHHOLD ' TREASURES: 


———- 


, Bread AND,JaM_Puppina.—Line, the ‘bottom; 
and sides of a basinwith sliees of bread; mika} 
potof jam» witls dlitde hot water; put-a-layer of! 
the:jam in thé basin, then‘a layer of bready then: 
more jam ; continue this until thie basit is full; 
put a plate on the top, Turn out the next day, 
and, serve with,custard. round it. : 
To Copan’ Patnts— Smear a piece: of! flariael 
in whitening, mix.to the consisteney of common 
paste in warm water, rub-the surface to be-cleaned! 
-briskly,, and wasl» off with pure cold . water. 
Gtease:spots: will insthis. way: be. lraoat instantly 
removed, av welt as’ othérfiith) and the paint will 
réthin its brilliancy and beauty unintpaited> 
A»Goop Lienr' Cake. Beat a poundief butter! 
to a cream, and add it to the same weight of*flour! 
and of sugar’ pouttded! fine: and ‘stirredrinto: the: 
yolks of six egyg ; then’beatin the whites} whipped 
$0.a.stiff froth, a wineglass:.of brandy.in which: 
rose-leaves * have been; steeped, a sural nutmeg} 
grated, and a sthall-téa8poonfal of ‘sed a dissetved, 
ina tablespoonful of hot water. Bett thé whdte! 


together wntil itis light and créamty) then'add a 
pound, of ; raisins. stoned and chopped., Stréytw 
sctptal of-flour’ over’ them: béforés patting. them 
F irito the cake, linea tin with buttered paperppull 


> 





worldif people drank by .teaspoonfuls instead of 
gallons, "y 


jn ithe, calké.mixtaire; and-bake it*otie hotr antha 


SUPERSTITIONS. 





In France, in which the. Christmas ch:ervances 
were formally abolished in the anti-CHristian 
reaction of 1793, there was a belief that’ bread 
baked at Christmas wotld remaitr ineorriptible 
for ten’ years, and that it wes usefubin diseawes of 
cows: 

Tne gipsies have a superstition tha the ivy 

And holly and pine-tree'neter told at word where 
our Saviour was hiding Himself, and so’ they keep 
Alive all the winter, and [ook gtcert all the-year. 
But the ash, like the o¢k, tohl of Him when He 
was hiding, co they-have td retaain dead thtough 
the winter. And so the gipsies always burn‘ an 
ash-fire every Great Day. 
. Tae superstition that cattle kneel at midnight 
on ChristinaseHve, in -recogsition of the anniver- 
sary of the Saviour’s birth, is still said to existin 
some perts of England; whileithe belief that water 
drawn at twelve’ o’cloek«'on Christmas night is 
miraculously turned into wine is no lets widely 
diffiised. In Metk’enbarg it is not’ aNowable to 
call certain animals by their right names; and he 
who does not say “long tail,” for example, for 
fox, pays a forfeit. 

A curtovs' superstition prevailed, till reaently, 
fu’ Wiltshire. The wife of a laboure¥ catné to 
the clergyman on Christnins’ Day to! get a+ sacre- 
ment shilling, (é.¢., one from ‘the offertory), tohaug 
round. the neck of her*sob, whd-was' subject to 
fits. Twelve pennies must be: collected’ from 
twelve maidens and exchanged for an ordinary 
shilling, and this for the sacrament shilling, or-the 
charm had ‘no value» Tire: twelve? pente, cit: is 
buggested, bad some* relation? t6 ‘thé twelve 
apostles. 


In Poland, and; elsewheresit is believed ‘on 
Christmme-night the hevveuw¥ are opened, and the 
scene of Jacob’s ladder is re-enacted, but it'ivonly 
permitted to the saint? tb ‘see it) Throughout 
Northern Getmany the tablesare spfreadsaud lights 
left burning during the entire night, thas the 
Virgin. Many, and the angel who, passes when 
everybody sleeps, may: find sumethingite eat, Ia 
certain parts’of Anstria they pat candles inv the 
windows, that the Christ-child may not stiimble 
in passing through the village. 


Tire first person to cross + the® threshobl | on 
Christmas morning is awaited’ with grén anxiety, 
for if lie, (a male is' desirable), be devk-tmived he 
will’bring good luck, if fiir the opposith ; while'a 
squinting first foot is:to- berdreaded beyond. all. 
That the first foot shall -be of-the required cex and 
colour, gencratiy ihe arrangements are made for 
rélMtives'to visit exeh other at the time, or the 
good man of the House will not infrequently stip 
out a fdéw minttés* before’ twelve on Ebristmas 
\Eve to-soleinnly Apply for,admitfance a few min- 
utesafter., A first foot:should never come-with 
his hands enrpty of a gifts 

Tiite’ wonld fail. to spaaktof the*mipy efpyatar 
customs and quaint superstitionsrassociated with 
the Christmas holidays, In some p'aces, as in 
Suabia, it'isctstomary, fur maitlens,.inguisitive as 
totheir prospective: lovets,’to drawea ‘stick of 
rood out of a-heap to see’ whettier he will be 
long or short, crooked or straight. At. other 
times:they, wil powr melted lead intocold water, 
tand-from -ther figures’ formed. will: prognosticate 
the trade or profetsien off thtir ‘future hesbande. 
“If théy imagine tiféy tee*a’ plate, or a‘last, or a 
pair of ehears, it signifies that he is to bo a car- 
,penter, or shoemaker, or ‘tailor; wh®e # ltammer 
or pickaxe’ indicates - a+ smith.,.or ar, common 
Nabourer. ‘The-maidens of Pfiltingen when they 
wish to ascertain which of them wt’ fitet’ become 
la-wife, fornr a'citcles and placetiw theirs midst « 
blind- folded gandé?, and*thé.one to whdm he goes 
fins will soony bes a bride ;;while ther Tyrolese 
peasants, on the ‘‘ knoekingrnigitts,!’ listenras tho 
biking ovens, and if.they,hea music, it signifies 
‘an early*weddihgy but ‘if the singing of: bells, it 
Mforbodes the death ‘of thé listener. « Auitfg many 
others a favourite’ methdd~ of .foretastitg the 
Ldutureyis. to sit upen.the floor and..throw one’s 
os with the-foot oversthe-shoulder, andihen to 
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e@i6h fromnt he poditidh it assumes whatois Bhowt 
Shipper. - ore be 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Viota.—See answer to “ Edith.” 

Barpara.—Seeo answer to “ Molly.” 

Diana.—See answer to “‘ Romantic Baby.” 

Tom.—A little caution is requfred on such occasions, 

Eprts.—A young lady is under the control of her 
parents until she is twenty-one. 

Darry Marm.—There is no way of making yourself 
pale without injuring your health, 

Anxious Jran.—You had better spoly to the shipping 
7 where yeu will get all particul 

J.—Horses were first Sieciieesd on the English 

ous in “ Bluebeard” February 18, 1811. 

Ernetrep.—The reason for the sub-titution is that a 
cheque when crossed is only payable through a 


—Small cut-glass smelling-bottles, with gold or 
dine Gan wake bannene and = wedding 
presents. 


Anniz.—Mites are found rot only in cheese but in 
preserves, meal, dried fish, and other articles of domes- 
tic consumption. 

Betsy.—Certainly not. It would be very bad tasts. 
His own good sense and the lady’s should point out 
how many times. 


Grey Evis.—Grey eyes are clear snd intelli- 
gent, not always yh tent we for beauty, but more 
indicative of character than either brovn or blue. 


E _ ee wy the books referred by hp well worth 
the price paid for them, being superior in every —— 
to the ped med ab ns ones, with which you compare them. 

Leien Enr.sceurt.—It is possible, by constant ap- 
plication, for one who has natural qualifcation, to learn 
asystem without further instruction than the books 
give. 

X.—There is an overflow of shorthand writers in large 

instances—where the writer is first- 
good, but in many cases the salary is 


not large. 

Nizk,—From your of his proceedings, 
A, y gentleman does not to know his own 
wind cal fon would bo wine 6s ve nothing more to 
do with him. 

Feanpran.—Jobn BS & Soot ere for 
an Bogltshman, a bluff, kind-hearted, 
bull-headed farmer. The character fe from 0 satire by 


Dr. Arbuthnot. 
OLD Coeenere. —The relative merits of ergineering 
shorthand am occupation depends upon the 
adaptability and ‘nolination of the person who thinks 
of choosing between them. 


—- —You will obtain all ye about the 
ualifications and the mode of getting the 
een se ae you mention; the duties are 
matters to be afterwards. 


Moruer or Two.—You might i B Seeding your baby 
ite’ ailments are 

f zi + eee te apusthing 
wroi g as well, and it is safer to bave proper advice. 


Icnoramovs.— Mikado is not a title, aul, gd i erly 


signifies 
descriptive indication, just * 5a 
which, singularly enough, it is a ( -~—A- K, 
J. Vener 8 Oe ee Soe 
It is merely the dam or made of 
| water, with w the tinker gap he 
sate until the tin or the pewter he is using has 


B. co: aE ag of South America, 
It is a creeping 

h, and the roots, poun 

aud bleached, make the starch, which is used as nutri- 

tious food. 

‘Love's Gotpen Dream.”—1. It is always better for 
the gentleman to be the elder, but a year is a very slight 
difference, Mutual affection is the first thing to be 
considered. 2. Basil and Lilian are from the plants 
basil and Hly. 

Morner or Turge.—There are enough good names 
without inventing new ones. The simpler and more 
common the name the better. A good old Bible name 
which has been simple and common for centuries, ought 
to be acceptable. 


Mosicau.—The Boehm fiute is named from Theobold 


It is described as resembling the 
and different 


first one about 1833. 
keys, which 


‘German flute ; but it has more 
make it more perfect in tone. 
Grrsy.—1l. The 96 Coen, ee was on Monday. 
. = ae = eae -- Seema, See FS. 8. 
e you a piquant, bright face, and pretty 
pork eta ay bans a food ; a little practice 

would improve it very much, 
dark 


THE LONDON READER, 





The myrtle signifies love. 2. It is 
know the tales are appreciated. 


y they are in love at 
seventeen, and it is quite oestle for them, to be so; 
but those who wait a little ey eRe ore thinking 
love and marriage are likelier to ahapidr Gash otters 
who take life's cares upon them so early. 


Rota. —l. You will find what you want in many 
Re Fgh h 
yourse! you ask de so en’ on 
colour and aut of gear poomt that i & fan 
possible to answer your question satisfactorily. 


Romantic BaBy.—We do not know the yy: of ony 





Queen Mas.—l. 
Pleasant to 


One in Love.—Many girls fanc 





fortune-teller, and should not 

tion if we did. saowne prmenne fe Tato Futurity | 4 

by »ny means whatever is simply s cheat and ewindler, 
and liable to be prosecuted and punished as such, 


Data.—The tread-mill was originally an invention of 
vhinese to raise water for the irrigation of the 
fields. The complicated tread-mill used in prisons for 


= 


1817. 


Tixy:—l. A girl of sixteen is rather too 
allowed to accept regular idea te from a 
She should, however, be guided b 
in pot ow: matter. niess a man ie 4 


iiss her. 


no 
0. C.—The simmering or singing sound of vessels 
upon the fire just before boiling is supposed to be 
caused by vibratory movements iid 
by _ re og rage So ation s bubbles. 
continues, they her and higher until they reach 
the surface and escape into the air. 


Mo.ty.—The clearness 


ye! 
the practice is not cns to be commended, 


THE WELCOME HOME. 


A Bricat face at the window, 
Pn ay ot oe 
cry, 8 CO} " 
Again I hoe teal, ° 
Again I feel the kisses 
Of baby lips « n mine, 
And round my neck dear little arms 
Most lovi: gly entwine. 


Ah, but the face has vanished 
That acme § for me at night ; 
mies the laugh whose welcome 
Was full of lo love's delight. 

heart cries out in sorrow 
‘or what my _~ must miss— 
the baby’s arms, 
and kiss, 


wanted nw as oe 
to take a good position. Your writing would hardly be 
quel qua, te Gia. 
AvpHa.—Rain ae he ate & ot « De driz- 


character of rain in the temperate zone, bnt gene- 
rally fal such torrents as, in other zones, would be 
ee So wate They eat floods ods in 


iz, oot 

ange on ter is from 
chiefly byt the uae of a 
Sisee ee average longevity of literary ladies 
id indicate that activity of the brain has the effect 
——— thetr lives rather than shortening them. 

suld and Mrs. Edgeworth died at 82. Jane 
Porter died at 74, Hannah More at 88, and Mies Mitford 
at 69. The average longevity of the five ladies was 79 


a 


BrooxFIz.p, —From ten to twelve ounces a day is the 
amount of meat required for a healthy adult one takes 
an ordinary amount of work and exercise. Asarule 

eat less than this, and delude themselves with 
that hy utre 
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w of 
ng taken out and tuned i 
watch atap tha abn Daaeas ty peabend ellen” " 
blonde should have a fats kta bt Senant Mane tnds 

vea 8) ue t 
while a brunette should ha is 


F. r. H.—Lasaber fe 0 terms poouliar te America, where 
ge, Hom its gro tthe woode unt ote Ia 
aoe its pein Sv reas wan TS eprate tate 
Poe YA the arttheer for the pargoss of being 
wu ee on ee y Boone aby pba oat 
toch ahd aod, ap boards, sta 


= 
constitute the bulk of what is is 
ben set of pie et in British “America, 
F. R. ¥ > rome ea shtp, pm nn the ancient 
in their by the Jews. 


iy Ctra prob probly t took the custom of burn- 


ing it f wo ye ay ante made up of 
bors, stores, and other resins, cascarilla bark, étc. 
pene ge | 2. that it will drop little by little 
ona plate in the bottom of the censer, «ni as it 


burns the smoke escapes through little holes. The 
censer used in obtarabee tsa liver veaeal hung by chalne 
and swung in the hand. 

Pretty Po.s.—The 


of Pape to which 


yo earned certain 
aoe the Dutch naar for 
the British 


J. en nn nee toe 
pe yo mer born, not made, 
directed, will greatly 


crkcd up ‘a sp bend wiih honey peop ab ioe tins 
worked up fn nd -B0ap a time 
creamy lather which Ay "4 
as 








NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Part, 
aoe FA Now Ready, price One Shilling: Post-free, 
One 8 billing and Threepence. Also Voi, LILL, bound 


in cloth, 4s. 64. 
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